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THREE EYES ON THE PAST 


A New Triangulation for Local Studies 


By LOUIS C. JONES 


OR. THE better part of two decades I have worked and 

played and corresponded with hundreds of people inter- 

ested in writing local history, collecting folklore, and in 
creating regional museums of history. All too often these able 
and conscientious workers operated with no awareness of how 
much they have to teach each other, how inter-related are their 
findings. Their results are often piecemeal when a broader view 
would provide a far more significant canvas on which to read 
our past. 

Despite the tons of books on the history of the American peo- 
ple, there remain areas of abysmal ignorance, especially in the 
realms of everyday life, in the history of our mores, viewpoints, 
ethics, homes and family life, economics, communal institutions. 
and the relationship of the sexes. These are also aspects of con- 
temporary life which are under constant scrutiny as we seek solu- 
tions to 20th century problems. For an understanding of these 
matters in contemporary life we must have, as we do not now 
have, a comprehension of their historic roots. The bases of such 
insights as we seek on a large scale must derive from local studies 
over a wide geographic spread and back to the beginnings of our 
communities. 

The time has come when wr -ers on local history and culture 
must use all the resources known to historians, folklorists and 
museists if they are going to achieve a well-rounded concept of 
the past as it was lived by the general run of Americans. With the 
historian, they must search out not only the obvious printed rec- 
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ords, but go far beyond that thin vein to find diaries, letters, 
ledgers, day books, local almanacs. With the folklorists, they must 
listen to the oral traditions, recording them accurately, considering 
always the significance of what they hear to him who tells it. They 
must learn to probe gently, patiently the mind of the teller until 
everything of value is brought to the surface. And always there 
must go on a process of evaluation, whether the student is consid- 
ering the printed or written or oral word; his mind must be both 





Few persons are more eminently qualified to outline the possibilities for 
further investigations in local history and folk studies than Dr. Jones, direc- 
tor of the New York State Historical Association and one-time editor of the 
NYFQ. This is the first in a series of four articles. Further topics under 
“Personal Relations and Family Life” will be babyhood, children, school 
years; manners; the houses people lived in; food and drink; old age; death. 
These sections will be covered in the next issue of the NYFQ, to be followed 
in successive issues by such major divisions as “Art and Aesthetic Strivings,” 
“Social and Civic Relations” and “Occupations.”—The Editor. 











open and critical, open to every possibility, critical of every source, 
fully conscious of human frailties, yet never blind to the nobility 
of the human spirit. 

And then there are things, the clutter left by the past, which 
are keys to it when properly understood. The common attitude 
of historians toward museum objects is one of superior unconcern. 
One can understand their lack of enthusiasm when confronted 
with an article touted as Washington’s small clothes, for most of 
us no longer are greatly impressed by contagious magic. What 
the historians all too seldom recognize is that this may be an im- 
portant item in our social history, important, not because the 
Father of his country wore it, but because we know so little about 
the history of what men wore that any item which we can date 


accurately, from a known stratum of society, is worthy of our study. 
What historians have failed to recognize is that there is today 
a whole school of museists who are working in terms of collec- 
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tions depicting social history, not “association items” often of 
spurious authenticity. Nor am I thinking only of the great folk 
museums like Greenfield Village, Old Sturbridge, and The Farm- 
ers’ Museum. All over the country there is a growing number 
of enlightened curators of local museums who are collecting and 
preserving the tools and implements, the textiles, clothing, paint- 
ings and carvings, toys and furniture of the average citizens of 
yesterday. The local historian or the folklorist who does not 
relate these artifacts to his researches is ignoring a resource of 
inestimable value. 


Indeed, it seems to me that we must borrow the techniques 
of the anthropologist and correlate all these evidences in coming 
to a fresh understanding of 17th, 18th and 19th century America. 
It is unfortunate that American social anthropologists, by and 
large, have ignored the Americans who arrived after the Indians, 
for anthropological techniques could easily and very profitably 


be adjusted to produce thorough and enlightening studies in local 
social history. 

One area of research now crying out for attention is the frontier 
and immediate post-frontier period. In chronology this will vary 
from the 17th to 19th century, depending on what part of America 
we are discussing. Perhaps some general observations ought to 
be made about this period. First of all, there is the juxtaposition, 
even on the frontier itself, of extremely diverse ways of life. The 
primitive and the sophosticated, the well educated and the illit- 
erate were together in the forward march of our people. This 
is evident in what neighbors read or did not read, in their taste 
in clothes, food, architecture. We need far more study than we 
have yet had in the matter of the social stratifications of our fron- 
tier and post-frontier society. 

Folklorists have tended to ignore the extensive circulation of 
newspapers, almanacs, builders’ guides, songsters, books of recipes 
and home remedies. Much of what flowed easily in the oral tradi- 
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tion had come but recently from the printed page. Many a 
“traditional family recipe” or popular tall tale which we have 
thought of as having been born and passed on in the oral tradition 
was derived from a cook book or a popular almanac. If historians 
need to consider and utilize our folklore, it is equally true that 
the folklorists need to do research in the printed materials avail- 
able at an early date. 

Another factor to be kept in mind is the mobility of our people. 
Every generation makes its own move, seeing greener pastures 
elsewhere. This and the wide variety of our origins (as old grave- 
yards testify) made, indeed still make, for a remarkable fluidity 
and diversity of our folk culture in contrast to the rigidity of 
cultural patterns in Europe. One of the never-ending fascina- 
tions is the impact, interplay, give and take of acculturation. 
Families from Europe were constantly being Americanized but, 
in a sense, the communities to which they came were by a small 
degree Europeanized by their coming. Despite these varied ori- 
gins, there is a great common denominator in our folk ways due to 
this restlessness of our people who not only went west, but north, 
south and east. 


In certain European countries, notably Sweden, Finland, Ire- 
land and Germany, pains have been taken to collect in an orderly 
and scientific fashion the body of information necessary for an 
understanding of the folk ways and structure of their society. In 
Sweden, especially, the folk museums and universities have been 
the centers of research into every aspect of peasant life as it has 
been lived in all parts of that country. The ‘Swedish Folklore 
Archive,” which is based on a far more extensive concept of folk- 
lore than Americans have had to date, surveys every discernible 
detail of life. The outline of an archive such as this is of little 
use to Americans for two reasons: first, it has grown out of the 
highly specific understanding of Swedish life; secondly, our re- 
searches into comparable fields in this country are so infantile 
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and disorganized in comparison that they are not applicable. We 
must work out for ourselves guides to the study of our own folk life. 
I would like to suggest, in the following pages, what may be 
considered a start toward such a guide. No reader is to think of 
this as anything more than tentative suggestions addressed to more 
active scholars who will, I can only hope, find what I have to say 
worthy of elaboration and experiment. I suppose I have been 
especially influenced by my studies of central and western New 
York State from the end of the Revolution to 1850, a period of 
handskills, migration, gradually lessening isolation but generally 
unsophisticated culture patterns. However, I have tried to elim- 
inate the more provincial elements of my scholarly experience so 
that these suggestions can be of use elsewhere and for later and 
earlier periods. One point, however, I wish to emphasize: the 
kind of enquiry envisioned here is dependent upon scholarly re- 
searches in the library, upon inquiries among the living memories 
of the aged and a full analysis of the oral tradition as it was taken 
down by earlier students, and, finally, upon a study of the objects 
left to our times by the past, objects to be found not only in 
museums but in homes, attics, barns, junk shops. It is in this 
way that one hopes to bring to bear a fresh triangulation upon 
our past, to develop a new comprehension of our local history. 
What I want to see is a new kind of local history that considers 
not alone the political and institutional development of a com- 
munity but which really tells us how Everyman lived, the details 
of his work day, how he courted, loved, married, raised his family, 
accepted his responsibility in the social patterns of his time and 
what he thought about these experiences. The novelists have done 
a better job than the historians in these matters; it is time the 
historians spit on their hands and did the digging themselves. 


I have worked out a series of suggestions and questions which 
I trust will stimulate research in this general direction. The plan 
is divided into four major topics. Personal Relations and Family 
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Life will cover such matters as social stratification, love and court- 
ship and the development of the home, the role of children in 
the society, manners, the houses themselves, food and drink, the 
part old age and death played in the patterns of life and the 
values by which people lived. Aesthetic and Intellectual Strivings 
will consider the arts as created and as appreciated, the amuse- 
ments and the reading men enjoyed. Social and Civic Relations 
will deal with man as a member of his community. Here we 
evaluate churches, taverns, civic groups, militia, the law and crime. 
In Occupations we shall consider the workaday world of the man 
who tilled the soil and fulfilled the community’s needs in shops 
and factories. 
Part One 
PERSONAL RELATIONS AND FAMILY LIFE 
I. Social Stratification 


One of the oft repeated myths of American history is that 
ours was once a Classless society. Men have confused the fluidity 
of our social structure with a lack of structure; probably men in 
America moved from class to class with greater ease than anywhere 
else in the world, but stratifications existed and need to be under- 
stood. 


Some questions one might ask one’s self in this matter are 
the following: Who were the top figures in the community and 
were they real leaders therein? What advantages over the run 
of men did these figures (and/or leaders) have: money? land? 
brains? physical strength? strong, clearly defined characters? 
leadership? What were the symbols by which we recognize the 
head men of a community: size of their houses? carriages? offi- 
cership in militia? their clothes and that of their wives? accou- 
trements of the home—piano? carpets? curtains? pictures? the 
church they attended and the position the family held in that 
church? 

What were the successively lower steps on the social ladder? 
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How can one identify these classes and how did life differ at each 
level? By what signs did men recognize that one of their number 
was on the way up? Who dined or visited whom? And how did 
all these matters shift and change over the years, increasing as 
the later nineteenth century progressed? 

Of especial interest is the question of who comprised the low- 
est class. What was the attitude of the group toward the latest 
comers, with particular reference to the immigrants from foreign 
lands? What were the local prejudices in these matters as regards 
race, religion, speech? Local histories generally have ignored the 
first-comers of such groups as the Negroes, Irish, Jews, Germans, 
Italians, Slavs. In the long run these group pioneers ought to 
be remembered and the reasons for their coming placed in the 
record. For example, who were the first Poles in Buffalo and 
why did they choose that city? Or the first Irish in Albany? Pio- 
neers kept coming long after the frontier had moved westward. 

These questions (and:I have only suggested a few of them) 
of differing culture patterns at different levels of society must 
be asked in all the sections which follow. For example, what did 
people in a particular village put on the walls of their rooms to 
decorate them? What kind of pictures did the banker buy and 
what did the tenant farmer’s wife cut out for her delight? What 
songs were sung in the squire’s house and how did they differ 
from the songs the blacksmith sang? Mozart was played in the 
same villages as was ‘““The Arkansas Traveller”—but by whom and 
under what circumstances? 


II. Love and Marriage 


In a society where the family is the core social unit, the rela- 
tionship of young people as they progress toward marriage and 
the rites of courtship and the wedding are of major importance. 
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A. A Proper Match 

What did people consider a suitable pair? What similarities 
of background and viewpoint were deemed necessary and what 
deviations were permissible? What was the normal difference 
between the age of the man and woman? What barriers were 
created by differences in religion, place of birth, social class? For 
example, did a young man court and marty the hired girl; if so, 
what was the attitude of his family and neighbors? Was that con- 
sidered quite a different matter from his sister marrying the hired 
man? What taboos were there about consanguinity and how 
rigidly did they operate? As always, what differences were there 
in the matters at different social levels? 


B. Courtship 

Consider the social occasions at which young people met and 
came to know and admire one another: bees of all kinds, church 
and church socials, dances, parties, sleigh rides, school. And on 
these happy times what patterns prevailed? Did the boys come 
by themselves and stay by themselves until the evening had long 
progressed and then slowly drift toward the girls, or did they 
come in couples? And how did they go home, in groups or pairs, 
quiet and orderly or boisterously laughing or singing? 

The period of trial and error, of pre-courtship indecision is 
the period when the ancient rituals of divination are brought into 
play. What traditions survive that can safely lead us to recon- 
struct the ways young people sought to determine whether they 
had at last met their future partners, e. g., the plucking of daisy 
petals? What charms were favored for securing the desired one? 
What types of contagious and sympathetic magic were used? What 
taboos were honored lest the budding romance be blighted? Hun- 
dreds of such beliefs have survived into our day, but what we 
usually lack is the knowledge of which were thriving at particular 
times in specific communities and how seriously they were re- 
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garded by those who followed them. One also wonders about the 
aesthetics of courtship, the factors which made it a special and 
memorable prelude. What gifts did a young man bring his lass? 
Did he pick her flowers or buy her pretties at the store? What 
part did music play in their love affair? Did she sing to him or 
he to her or did they sing together, and what types of songs seemed 
fitting to the occasion? Were instruments played? There is evi- 
dence that one of the great common bonds with many couples was 
their religion, but how common was this and what were the 
interests of those who were not drawn together by their faiths? 
In short, what were the simple, important ingredients which went 
into a courtship? 
C. Betrothal 

What was the accepted method of proposal? Did most men 
“‘pop the question,” possibly on their knees, or did couples drift 
into an engagement? When did engagement rings or their equiva- 
lent enter our scene and in what ways did a community acknowl- 
edge an engagement? And how long, under normal circumstances, 
did an engagement last? The division of the actual preparations 
for the new home offers an interesting study. Many wedding 
chests have come down to us, but we know relatively little about 
what women put in them, and how much of that they made them- 
selves and how much was given them. The ancient practice of 
dowry (that wonderfully sensible arrangement) varies greatly 
from time to time and place to place and requires specific research. 

We know little about the more intimate relations of our ances- 
tors, but one wonders if betrothal admitted of greater liberties. 
Involved is the concept of a woman’s “honor” and the emphasis 
placed upon it by some communities. 

Valuable sources of information about the period of courtship 
are, of course, love letters and diaries, but often one finds that 
what is left unsaid is of as much significance as what is committed 
to paper. Silences must be weighed along with what was written. 
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D. The Wedding 


There is a rich lore about the taboos and rituals surrounding 
the wedding itself but again the problem for the researcher is to 
identify the observance of these at specific periods in the past. 
The matter of the bride’s dress deserves careful note; there were 
vigorous beliefs about various colors of this gown; one might 
question at what date white became generally accepted. Such 
customs as the bridal veil, “something old and something new, 
something borrowed, something blue,” and the taboo against the 
groom seeing the bride before the ceremony should be watched 
for. These are only the hardiest of many other customs which 
have faded away. 

The composition of the wedding party is important and an 
indication of the intensity or looseness of family structure. Who 
gave the bride away and what relation was the maid of honor, 
the best man, the bridesmaids? Where did the wedding take 
place—at home or in church? If a clergyman did not perform 
the ceremony, who did? 

After the ceremony what foods were served? Was there a 
wedding cake and what were the traditions about the frosting or 
the kind of cake? Were tokens baked into it? If there was no 
cake, what took its place? With what liquid did they toast the 
bride? As temperance overtook the hardy drinking habits of the 
frontier, these customs changed and their change is a kind of 
weathervane. 

Researchers should keep an eye out for any details about the 
wedding ring, the bride’s bouquet, the tokens baked into the 
cake, the send-off, if the wedding night was spent away from the 
place of marriage. The wedding trip itself seems firmly rooted 
in our folk ways and after 1825 a wedding trip on the Erie Canal 
to Niagara Falls became a kind of dream which thousands of 
young couples hoped to see fulfilled; but many people went merely 
to the next town, staying but a day or so, and, of course, many 
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of them, caught in the seasonal rush of spring or early summer, 
went nowhere. 

Finally, what kind of a welcome did the community give the 
newly wedded pair? Were there hornings or shivarees? Was 
this just a noisy occasion or was it a roughhouse? One of the 
interesting evidences of this custom is the clapper and the horse 
fiddle still occasionally found in back country attics or museums. 


III. Establishment of the New Home 

Another question of vital importance in the understanding of 
our early familial patterns is the question of whether the young 
couple lived with his parents, with her parents, or whether they 
set up a new home of their own. In many instances where the 
young couple stayed on with the old folks it affected the archi- 
tecture, ultimately causing wings to be built on the older houses. 
Involved also is the question of whether or not the land was sold 
to the young couple by the parents, whether the family acres 
were divided up under clear titles of new ownership; whether 
father and son or father-in-law and son-in-law worked the land 
together. Certainly this must have differed from family to family 
in the same community, but there will be areas, I am convinced, 
where it is possible to find a discernible consistency. If one may 
be permitted a broad generalization, capable of a great many 
qualifications, one would say that in Europe the tendency was 
for the young couple to live with the older family and that the 
American tendency was for the young people to start out on their 
own; but there must have been many deviations from this and 
perhaps there were many, many alternate arrangements worked 
out, all of which we need to see in perspective. 





THE DOVER MONEY CLUB 


By KENNETH SCOTT 


HE EASTERN section of Dutchess County near the Con- 

necticut line became, toward the middle of the eighteenth 

century, the headquarters for two desperate gangs of 
counterfeiters. In August, 1774, Governors George Clinton of 
New York and Jonathan Law of Connecticut had some correspond- 
ence about the “‘wickedness” that was going on, and Clinton, and 
doubtless Law also, instructed the justices of the peace near the 
borders to inquire after the money makers. It was, however, not 
until the second of January in 1745, that Law wrote the chief 
executive of New York that one of the justices near the western 
borders of Connecticut had committed to jail a certain Andrew 
Nelson for passing a false twenty shilling bill of Rhode Island 
and had discovered that a confederated gang was carrying on its 
nefarious business in the district known as the Oblong or Equiva- 
lent Tract, which had been ceded by Connecticut to New York 
on May 14, 1731. 

Before long three of the rogues, Joseph Boyce, Joseph Verry, 
and John Tyas (or Scias), made the mistake of cheating Robert 
Clarke of Uxbridge, Massachusetts, by means of a bond which he 
had to pay. When he complained of the cheat, they offered to 
recompense him in counterfeit bills for the injury they had done 


him and to make him one of their band. Clarke pretended to 
fall in with their scheme and to act as one of the emissaries whom 
they were constantly sending out to distant places to purchase 
horses, cattle and other things of worth, using, of course, the bogus 
money. In reality, however, he set out with the aid of the New 
York authorities to apprehend the counterfeiters. When he 
received little aid from that quarter, he decoyed Joseph Boyce, Jr., 
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and one Hurlburt over the Connecticut line and there had them 
seized, along with some of their counterfeiting plates, and trans- 
ported to prison in New Haven. The jail was weak and poorly 
guarded, so that both men presently broke out and fled. Joseph 
Boyce, Sr., and Tyas, who were likewise taken and committed to 
prison in Salem, Massachusetts, also escaped from prison. For a 
time, at least, the gang, twenty-two members of which had been 
named by Hurlburt when he was first captured, was broken up 
and scattered. 

Within a few years some of the same rascals and numerous 
others were assembled in a new gang at Dover in Dutchess County, 
some 120 miles from New York City. Their leader was a silver- 
smith named Owen Sullivan. He was first heard of about 1748 
when he came from Louisburg to Boston, where he practised the 
goldsmith’s trade. He attracted attention by living in an expen- 
sive manner far beyond his visible income. One day his wife, 
who had been drinking too freely, called him the “£40,000 money 
maker,” a remark which was overheard and reported to the author- 
ities. The silversmith was taken up and tried, but he was acquitted 
for want of sufficient evidence. In August, 1749, he and John 
Tyas fell into the clutches of the law and were both convicted of 
forging the ten shilling Massachusetts bills. Sullivan was com- 


pelled to stand two hours in the pillory and to receive twenty 
lashes on the bare back. After this he thought it prudent to 
remove to Rhode Island. There he promptly collected some 
accomplices and set about counterfeiting the £16 bills of that 
government. 


The flood of false bills brought down the officers of the law 
upon the gang in August, 1752, and they were all arrested. Their 
leader admonished his associates, correctly too, that if they all 
claimed that they had received the paper money from him as 
genuine no one could be punished. One only of the group, think- 
ing to turn evidence for the crown, admitted that he had taken 
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money from Sullivan knowing it to be false. Through this con 
fession both Sullivan and the informer were convicted and sen- 
tenced to be cropped and branded.’ Sullivan, being a man of 
good address, found means to prejudice the populace in his favor 
and got his sentence executed in a manner that did no injury to 
his person. Then, although he was supposed to be kept in prison, 
he somehow managed to be present when corporal punishment 
was to be inflicted on his accomplice. He broke away from his 
keepers, seized a cutlass, got into the ring and forced the execu- 
tioner to do his duty with rigor, as a punishment, he said, for his 
accomplice’s folly and perfidy. Next he fought his way through 
the crowd, only to return voluntarily to prison a few days later, 
boasting that he had shown them he would do of his own accord 
what they could not force him to do. 


A few days later he made his escape, sword in hand, and fled 
from his pursuers to Dover in Dutchess County. There, as the 
story was told by the Connecticut Gazette of April 3, 1756, “he 


provided himself with a Set of Accomplices for vending the Money 
that had been, or should be made by him, and supplying Neces- 
saries, Conveniences and Correspondents for putting the Business 
upon a regular Footing, and living comfortably upon it. Being 
an excellent Artist at casing and engraving, he so nicely counter- 


1 Branding and cropping were not inflicted in all provinces as a punishment 
for counterfeiting (for example there was no branding for this offense in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, or Virginia) . In Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Rhode Island 
both ears of a counterfeiter were often cropped, but in New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut one ear was usually cut off. In Connecticut, a counterfeiter fre- 
quently was branded with “C” on the forehead, while in Massachusetts he was some- 
times branded with “F” (for “forger”) on the right cheek and in Rhode Island 
with “C” on both cheeks. Occasionally the executioner might be merciful, as was 
the case when Abel Buel, because of his extreme youth, had the brand mark placed 
so high on his forehead that his hair would conceal it. Money makers, indeed, who 
had been punished by cropping often wore their hair long in an attempt to conceal 
the multilation, and in Massachusetts three such rogues had their ears sewed on 
again immediately after sentence had been executed. But to their chagrin, the ears 
presently fell off, leaving the remainder extremely sore. 
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feited the Paper Currency of almost all the neighbouring Govern- 
ments, that hardly the best Judges could discover his from the 
true Money. He carried on the Business successfully, for a con- 
siderable Time, vending large Sums, and getting for them true 
Money, Bonds, or other valuable Effects, and a large Resort of 
Company to him i. 

At this spot, near the line between Dutchess County and Con- 
necticut, wrote the New-York Post-Boy of March 29, 1756, “a 
large Gang of Villains have harboured for a considerable Time 
past, few of which but what have a Crop or a Brand-Mark upon 
them, as it is a Sort of Disgrace for one reputed honest to be seen 
among them.” Counterfeiting operations on such a vast scale 
naturally came to the notice of the authorities. Connecticut, at 
least, had ample occasion to keep Owen Sullivan in mind. In 
July, 1753, he spent some time in Killingly in the house of Jedi- 
diah Cady, which was remote from travel and distant from neigh- 
bors. There he engraved a plate for counterfeiting the £4 bills 
of Rhode Island. Cady was taken but the wily Sullivan escaped. 

Two months later, as it was ascertained, John Clark of Strat- 
ford, a mason, went off to Dover, supposedly to work at his trade, 
but he soon returned to Connecticut with a large quantity of 
false £8 Rhode Island bills, which, it was discovered, he had se- 
cured from “the money club in Dover.” When one David Sand- 
ford was arrested in Connecticut, the officers of the law learned 
that during the fall of 1753 Sullivan had sojourned at the home 
of Sandford in Salem, New York, and that there the two men had 
stamped a large sum in New York bills. 


Evidence secured in Connecticut continued to point to Dover 
as the source of the counterfeits which were flooding New Eng- 
land. In July, 1755, information was laid before Samuel Coit, 
a justice of the peace in Preston, that Joseph Avery of Norwich 
had lately come from Dover in the company of one Cocker, who 
was strongly suspected of having forged Connecticut bills, and 
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that both men had a large amount of such bad money. Further, 
in February, 1756, a committee of the Connecticut General As- 
sembly discovered that Samuel Weed, a convicted counterfeiter 
who was restricted to the town limits of Hartford, had broken the 
restrictions by making a trip to Dover. The committee could not 
learn the nature of his business. Its members reported, however, 
that common fame represented him as a very bad and dangerous 
man and that he corresponded with the counterfeiters of bills. 

Early in 1756, Cornet Eliphalet Beecher of New Haven had 
distinguished himself in running down and apprehending some 
of Sullivan’s gang. With a large band of mounted men, he now 
set out to destroy the nest of criminals. Suspecting that two 
tavernkeepers, Hunt and Morehouse, belonged to the money club, 
he went to one of them, asked him to change some money, and 
received a counterfeit bill in the change. This was just what he 
had hoped for. He took the man before a magistrate. The fright- 


ened innkeeper soon broke down and confessed his guilt. He 
implicated several of his accomplices, who were then seized, and 
from one of them Sullivan’s retreat was discovered. 


Taking one of the prisoners as a guide, Beecher proceeded to 
a swamp in a large, unfrequented wood, where, in the side of a 
small cliff of a hill, the guide removed some brush and the stump 
of a tree which very artfully concealed the mouth of a cave. 
Within, a long, narrow passage led to a handsome, spacious room, 
cased round with planks and provided with many conveniences 
for lodging, sitting and eating, and lighted by a window cut in 
another part of the hill. 


Sullivan, knowing of the arrest of some of the gang and antici- 
pating betrayal by one of them, had fled to the mountains before 
Beecher’s arrival. He concealed himself for a week, until, driven 
by hunger, he ventured to the house of friends. Beecher, who 
was searching every dwelling that lay under suspicion, finally 
reached the place where the money maker lay concealed, beset it 
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with his company, and searched it thoroughly but without success. 
As they were about to depart one of the company found some 
dirt which had been newly removed. A more diligent search was 
made of the premises. It was then one o’clock in the morning. 
The party removed a woman from her bed and beneath the bed 
discovered a plank cut in two and not nailed down. When this 
was taken up, the party found a passage cut in the earth. They 
called upon Sullivan to give himself up. He soon emerged from 
the cavity, a chamber which was dug beneath the hearth and 
which had a fireplace, the smoke of which issued by a vent into 
the chimney above. 

Sullivan, after a vain attempt to bribe Beecher to permit him 
to escape, was jailed in New Haven. He was later removed under 
guard to New York City, where the penalty for counterfeiting was 
death. He was tried and sentenced to be hanged on May 7, but 
was respited until the next day for want of a hangman. The 
night of the seventh, however, the gallows was cut down, presum- 
ably by some of his gang, so that he was not executed until Mon- 
day, May 10. By his own admission he had made several hundred 
thousand pounds of bills. He obstinately refused, however, to 
reveal the denomination of the New York notes which he had 
struck off nor would he betray the names of his confederates or 
the places where his plates were hidden. Just before he died, it 
is recorded that he took a large cud of tobacco and, turning around 
to the people, said, ‘I cannot help smiling, as ’tis the nature of 
the beast.” 


Beecher and others actively prosecuted the members of the 
Dover Money Club. Elijah Keeler, who was taken and then 
released in a bond of £40, skipped bail. Elisha Morehouse pleaded 
guilty to passing false money and was sentenced to be cropped, 
branded, imprisoned for life, and to forfeit his estate. William 
Hamilton pleaded guilty to passing counterfeit bills and was re- 
leased as King’s evidence against others of the clan. Daniel Cornall 
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was arrested, tried, and acquitted for want of sufficient evidence. 
Ambrose Hunt decided not to risk trial and forfeited his bail of 
£100. John Dunlop, one McLean, Joseph Avery, and Zephaniah 
Spicer were convicted in Connecticut and punished in accordance 
with law. Ebenezer Lothrop was taken up but broke away from 
the constable’s grasp and made good his escape. Daniel Galusha 
of Dover was jailed for five months, but released for want of evi- 
dence to convict him. Joseph Boyce, Sr., Joseph Boyce, Jr., Ben- 
jamin Pierce, Amos Fuller, Joseph Steel, and Jacob Patingall were 
seized by Beecher and confined in the Litchfield jail. On the 
night of June 13, 1756, all save Steel managed to break out and 
escape. Steel could not now be convicted, since the flight of 
the others deprived the crown of witnesses against him. He was, 
however, held in jail for costs and was eventually sold as a servant 
for such time as would satisfy the charges incurred in his case. 
Asa Phelps of Simsbury, who belonged to the band, “‘by some 
crafty deception” escaped from Deputy Sheriff Elisha Wales but 
later was taken and turned evidence for the crown, presumably 
against his associates, Emerson Cogswell, Daniel Keeney, and 
Micah Palmer, all of whom appear to have escaped after being 
hotly pursued by officers of the law. In any event, the bold and 
determined action of Eliphalet Beecher broke up the Dover Money 
Club, even though many of its members escaped the punishment 
which they richly deserved. 





EASTER EGGS IN THE 
TRIPLE CITIES 


By EDITH E. CUTTING 


ED, yellow, green, purple—the colors gleam and glow 

on Easter eggs. For centuries eggs have been used as 

symbols, for from these seemingly lifeless things can 
come forth life anew. In pagan days eggs represented the 
flourishing of new physical life as the sun warmed the earth 
after the winter season. After the advent of Christianity, eggs 
became also the symbol of spiritual life reborn. 

Few of us today, quickly dipping hard-boiled eggs into 
vegetable dye or buying a chocolate confection at a candy store, 
realize the generations of tradition that lie back of carefully 
decorated Easter eggs. Many traditional designs are symbolic 
of the sun worshiped in pre-Christian days, and many others 
grew from the Christian symbols. 

In the Triple Cities—Binghamton, Johnson City and Endicott— 
many people remember life in former European homes and 
treasure the traditional customs and designs, making them a 
part of the American tradition. Among these customs is that 
of the delicate and painstaking decoration of Easter eggs. 

One of the outstanding types of design is that used most 
often by people of Slovak ancestry, particularly those who came 
from Moravia. These eggs are dark purple with white designs 
of birds or flowers. Both color and design have meaning. The 
traditional purple is almost black. Lighter shades may be used 
when the dark dye is not available. This purple represents the 
holiness of the Lenten season, for it is the color of the priests’ 
vestments and the draperies used in the church at that time. 
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The white, of course, represents the joyous Easter Day. Because 
the lily of the valley is the national flower, it is one of the most 
frequently used motifs, though many conventionalized flowers 
and birds appear, symbolic of spring, of new life, and of love. 

In “the old country,” on Easter morning, each young man 
of the community, equipped with a lash braided of eight willow 
whips, visited the homes of the girls of the village. He tried to 
arrive before a girl was up in order to whip her from bed—the 
whipping being symbolic of the lashes received by our Lord 
before He was crucified—but she was usually ready with gifts 
to appease him before she received too many blows. These 
gifts were the Easter eggs, which each girl had carefully decorated, 
and one or more embroidered handkerchiefs, or for a fiancé, an 
embroidered shirt. On Easter Monday the girls whipped the 
boys out of bed and received in return gifts of candy, fruit, 
kerchiefs, or a gay skirt. They did not receive Easter eggs, 
for eggs were decorated by women and girls only. Although 
these customs are not followed closely in the Triple Cities, 
there are families in which the Easter lashes are still made, and 
there are women who still decorate Easter eggs with the traditional 
purple and white designs. 

The eggs are boiled hard and, while still hot, are covered 
with a mixture of shellac, alcohol, and a purple dye that is now 
difficult to get. (Before World War I], many women had the 
dye sent to them by relatives in Czechoslovakia.) The dye must 
be one that will not penetrate the shell, or the clear white 
design where it is scraped off would be impossible. To give the 
egg a rich gloss, four or five layers are applied with a cloth dipped 
in this solution. 

When the egg is dry, the designs are outlined on it with a 
small, three-cornered file. Then with the same file, the dye is 
carefully scraped off inside the outline to make leaves, shaded 
petals of flowers, or even words of Easter greeting. The individual 
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floral or bird designs are often copied from eggs kept from past 
years; in fact, many are the traditional designs, like those em- 
broidered on kerchiefs or skirts. But the completed designs vary, 
each person making whatever choice and arrangement of elements 
which may appeal to him. Naturally, the more delicate and 
complex the design, the lovelier the egg. 

Generations of Ukrainians have also decorated Easter eggs. 
Indeed, the decoration became such an art that in the Ukraine 
a woman who was particularly skillful was called a pysarka and 
was asked by people in neighboring villages to decorate spe- 
cial eggs for them. After the colored eggs had been blessed, 
they were often presented as gifts. One of the hard-boiled eggs 
was cut into pieces at the beginning of the Easter dinner, and 
each member of the family ate a portion in token of the end 
of Lenten fasting. The gaily decorated eggs might also be used 
in a game as part of the Easter festivities. Young people would 
try to strike each other’s eggs with their own. The owner of 
the unbroken egg would win the cracked one, thus eliminating 
from the game those who lost their Easter eggs. Because of the 
religious significance of the eggs, however, the shells of even 
the cracked ones were never just dropped on the ground; they 
were thrown into fire or water. 

These Easter eggs are so rare in America that they are not 
ordinarily either eaten or used in games. Among the Ukrainians 
in the Triple Cities, though, many people decorate Easter eggs 
with the traditional designs, for Mrs. Frank Lawryk, wife of the 
pastor of St. John’s Ukrainian Church, has taught the young 
people the art of Easter egg decoration. Almost any design 
may be used; for instance, I have seen a large egg with the 
picture of the Last Supper done in reverent detail. Most of 
the designs, however, are geometric, often giving a kaleidoscopic 
impression because of their brilliant colors and tiny shapes. 

These eggs are not cooked because the raw egg shell absorbs 
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the color better than a cooked one. In fact, while a person 
works on the egg, he holds it with a cloth or tissue so that the 
oil from his hand will not keep the dye from being absorbed. 
The egg is not blown out of the shell, either, for a blown egg 
shell is fragile. In the whole raw egg the albumen eventually 
dries to the shell, making it stronger. 

A batik process is used by the Ukrainians in decorating their 
Easter eggs. To do this, one holds the egg gently and sketches 
lightly the main lines of his design. Then he draws on the 
shell the first lines of the design with a pysar, or small, metal- 
tipped writing tool, dipped in melted beeswax. These lines 
will be white, the original shell color, when the design is com- 
pleted, because they are protected by the wax from any dye. 
When these lines have been completed, the egg is dipped into 
the lightest vegetable dye, probably yellow. As soon as the egg 
is dry, the designer covers with wax the parts he wants to stay 
yellow, and dips the egg into the next darker dye, usually orange 
or red. This process is continued with each color desired except 
for a few, like blue or green, which cannot be covered completely 
with other colors. These, if used, are laid on with a toothpick. 

After the design is completed, the egg is held over a candle 
flame to melt off the wax. Then the egg is shellacked or varnished, 
and this miniature work of art is complete, ready if carefully 
handled to brighten Easter for ten or twenty years. Such eggs, 
or pysanky, are presented to friends and relatives on Easter 
morning with the greeting, “Krystos voskres [Christ is risen]”’ 
and are received with the reply, “Voistynu voskres [He is risen, 
indeed !]” 2 

Although people of several other national backgrounds have 
lovely Easter eggs, these two types of design are the ones I have 
seen most often in the Triple Cities area. I am grateful for 
information given me by Mrs. Stanley Padykula of Endicott, 
by Mrs. Lawryk and Miss Wilma Klysh of Johnson City, and by 
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Mrs. Paul Dekar and her daughter, Mary Ann, of Binghamton. 
As I look at Easter eggs made in each of these traditional styles, 
it seems to me particularly appropriate that these symbols of 
physical and spiritual rebirth are decorated with the living colors 
and designs of generations past. 


LONG-LOST FRIEND 


By EARL F. ROBACKER 


T had been an evening of small talk, largely dealing with 

the correct sign (zodiacal) in which to plant peas, not to 

plant peas, put in fence posts, burn brush, and the like. My 
host, a Pennsylvania Dutch farmer, was well versed in the sub- 
ject, and over the Cider Royal he always brought up from the 
cellar when my wife and I called, had been unusually expansive. 
Perhaps it was the insidious Cider Royal, or perhaps I was try- 
ing too hard to remember whether it was peas or beans that should 
be planted on Ascension Day; at any rate, just as we were leaving, 
I thought I heard him say, “You need a long-lost friend.” 


Before I could ask him to repeat it, his wife broke in sharply: 
“That’s enough, Thomas. Leave it alone, I say.” Obediently 
and somewhat sheepishly, he dropped the subject. 

On the way home, sure by then that it had not been the potent 
apple liquor, I asked my wife, “What did Thomas mean about 
a long-lost friend?” 


“I’m not sure,” she said. “I’ve been trying to recall some- 
thing I heard long, long ago about a long-lost friend, but it’s 
very elusive. We might ask Henry. If it’s in the realm of 
folklore, Henry will know about it.” 

So we asked Henry the next time we saw him, approaching 
the subject by devious circumstances. (We had long since 
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learned better than to approach any Pennsylvania farmer with 
a direct, blunt question; such a thing simply is not done.) As 
I remember the progression, our talk moved in a very casual 
fashion from the dry weather and how well his corn looked in 
spite of the drought to questions such as whether I might have 
an ear or two for seed, when did he figure was the best time to 
plant corn, and was the sign of the Ram a good one for corn 
planting. 

Then, even more casually, I hoped, I put the question: 
“Henry, a man told me not long ago that I needed a long-lost 
friend to set me straight on things like planting. What did he 
mean by that?” 


“Warts, maybe; not corn,” said Henry, eyeing me narrowly. 
“Would you like some Early Harvest apples to take home with 
you?” And that was that. 


The thing began to haunt me. Dutch Pennsylvania still kept 


alive some of the folk beliefs that were age-old before the first 
settlers came from the German Palatinate; that much I knew, 
even without Henry’s unintentional slip about warts. For that 
matter, I knew about warts: Steal a damp dishrag, pass it over 
a wart, bury the dishrag under a drain spout, and when the 
dishrag disintegrates, the wart will disappear. Never having had 
warts, I had not been able to try the remedy, but I had heard 
of people for whom the method worked like a charm. 

I made one more try, this time on Bill, an earthy young man 
who was spraying potatoes when I put the question to him: 
“Bill, according to the long-lost friend when is the best time to 
plant potatoes?” 

“To hell with that,” said Bill. “I wouldn’t have one in 
the house, and the old folks would’ve been better off if they 
hadn't.” His tone discouraged further questioning. 

Somebody knew something he wasn’t telling; that much was 
clear. If he wouldn’t tell, why not? What was there to conceal? 
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It occurred to me that Thomas, Henry, and Bill were blood rel- 
atives, but I attached no particular significance to the fact. I 
was wrong, 

It was considerably later that I stumbled on the clue which 
not only answered my immediate question, but opened up a 
whole new section of folklore for me. I was idly leafing through 
a price list of early American imprints in the German language 
when a title leaped from the page: Der Lang-verborgene Schatz 
und Haus Freund, Johan Georg Hohman, 1820. “Earliest manual 
on black and white magic,” read the brief entry; ‘translated from 
the Egyptian. Extremely rare. Price on request.” 

There it was, the Long-Lost Friend. Quickly the pieces began 
to fall into place in the jigsaw puzzle: black and white magic, 
hexerei, braucherei, powwowing. This was an original pow- 
wower’s handbook, the source and fount of all the mystic charms 
by which diseases could be cured, or inflicted; locks could be 
charmed open, or shut; run-away dogs could be made to return 
home, or kept away—that is, at the hands of a person having access 
to supernatural forces, these things could happen. 

I wrote immediately to inquire the price of the book, but 
it appeared that no copy was immediately available, and no price 
could be quoted. Would I like an English translation for a 
dollar? And, who was I, and why was I interested in owning an 
original copy? 

I sent the dollar, omitting the asked-for information as irrele- 
vant. (Again, I was wrong.) I got the reprint by return mail; 
it was more than twenty years before a bona fide Lang-verborgene 
Schatz und Haus Freund came into my possession, and then only 
after I had been quietly and thoroughly investigated by methods 
which would have done credit toa Pinkerton detective. The book 
dealer was a Pennsylvanian who knew exactly what he was selling 
and could not afford to let such a book get into the wrong hands. 

As I examined the little volume, it appeared that I had been 
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stirring up a tempest in a teapot, even allowing for the awkward 
translations; the Long-Lost Friend, on the surface, at least, appears 
to be completely innocuous, naive, and at times rather ridiculous. 
For a taste: 

To win a card game, says the little book, “Tie the heart of 
a bat with a red silken string to the right arm, and you will 
win every game at cards you play.” 

For epilepsy (‘mother-fits’), “Take a turtle dove, cut its 
throat, and let the person afflicted drink the blood.” 

For toothache, “Cut out a piece of sod in the morning before 
sunrise . . . breathe three times upon it, and put it down upon 
the same place from which it was taken.” 


Among a hundred or more cures, preventives, “charms,” and 
methods of doing things, nothing at all is said about planting 
in zodiacal signs. I wondered where Thomas got the idea that 
it did; that is, I wondered until, after years of sleuthing through 


other little mysterious books and papers, I finally arrived at 
what seems to be a fair picture of the whole situation. 

Long before the time of Christianity there were whole ethnic 
groups who believed in “black” magic, the casting of evil spells, 
resulting in harm or death, and “white” magic, aid from a 
beneficent higher power through a human intermediary. After 
the time of Christ the old beliefs died out slowly, in many cases 
persisting concurrently with a professed belief in Christianity, 
particularly among the unlettered common people. Among those 
who found it hard to cast off the old faith in charms and spells, 
at the same time that they deplored the practices, were the 
ancestors of those whom we now call the Pennsylvania Dutch— 
folk from southern Germany, Switzerland, and nearby regions. 

Both black and white magic had their practitioners in the 
Old World, practitioners of hexerei and braucherei, respectively, 
and some immigrants to the New World not only brought both 
Christianity and the two “magics” with them, but practiced them 
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all. They found that the American Indians had a name for non- 
Christian occult practices, too: powwowing. In many cases the 
new name caught on, and is used to this day. 

Somewhere along the way white magic or braucheret became 
partly identified with Christianity; in fact, much of the termin- 
ology in Der Lang-verborgene Schatz und Haus Freund is intensely 
religious. The identification may have taken place as early as 
1250 A. D., when Albertus Magnus, the Franciscan monk, is 
said to have written his Egyptian Secrets, the work from which 
Hohman drew his information and which served also as the 
inspiration for the title of his own little book. 

Whether the practice of hexerei exists today is a moot question; 
the chances are that if it does, it is only in the most exceptional 
of circumstances. Even then it seems that the opprobrious term 
is sometimes applied to a situation which does not at all warrant 
it. Braucherei is another matter, although there are fewer and 
fewer practitioners as the years go by. The art of white magic 
today is hardly distinguishable from the cult of faith healing, 
albeit with a few of the ancient trappings. Persistence of the 
braucher into the contemporary scene is made more difficult by 
the fact that, according to tradition, the skill can not be acquired, 
but must be inherited through the maternal side of the family. 
The reluctance of Thomas’s wife and of Henry and Bill to pursue 
the topic may possibly be explained by the fact that in an earlier 
generation of the family, a female member had been a braucher— 
and the later generation failed to distinguish between braucherei 
and hexeret, if indeed they knew. 

Several brauchers in the last few decades achieved more than 
a merely local reputation. One of them was an eminent phy- 
sician who would either prescribe or powwow for his patients, 
according to their wishes or sometimes according to his own 
best judgment. Another was a kindly, gentle old lady who was 
looked upon almost with reverence for the cures she brought 
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about. In neither case could the skill be passed on. The phy- 
sician could transmit it only to a daughter—and he had no--. 
daughter. The old lady had both sons and daughters, all but one 
son of whom had pre-deceased her, and the remaining son is an 
“unbeliever”’ ! 

The significance of “long-lost” in the title of Hohman’s book 
is almost self-evident. The teachings of Christianity put a quietus 
on demonology, sooth-saying, witchcraft, and associated arts—at 
least to all intents and purposes. Yet, among the unenlightened 
and among those who may have been only partly converted to 
the new faith, the old beliefs were hard to eradicate. Apparently, 
none of the ancient teachings were really “lost,” in the sense of 
“destroyed”; it remained for Hohman to bring back into print 
what had been lying dormant since the time of Albertus Magnus. 

What of the signs of the zodiac, and their supposed influence 
upon human affairs? Are they a part of the business of magic? 
Probably not, since they are basic to neither the black nor the 
white categories; rather they would seem to belong to astrology, 
and merit about the degree of acceptance astrology usually does. 
Signs of the zodiac have always been standard in farmers’ almanacs, 
and the almanacs were almost the only secular reading matter 
in many rural communities throughout the eighteenth and the 
first part of the nineteenth century. For an agrarian people, 
weather signs and portents are of the utmost importance, and if 
over a period of years there was heavy rain during the days when 
Virgo (always called ‘the waterwoman” in rural Pennsylvania) 
was in the ascendancy, it is small wonder that a farmer would 
instruct his son not to plow during that period. By making an 
easy association, one can see why he should plant watermelon 
seeds in Virgo! 

In Pennsylvania or out of it, we are prone to believe what 
we wish to believe, and if we are strongly steeped in the past 
some of the past is likely to cling to us. The Pennsylvania Dutch 
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have a rich and powerful tradition, a heritage which can not be 
matched by any other racial strain in the country. Let us not 
raise an eyebrow, then, when Thomas or Henry or Bill says, 
half facetiously and half in earnest, ““The horns of the moon point 
up tonight; I'll start cutting the timothy in the morning.” (When 
the horns of the moon point up, the rain can’t get out, and the 
weather will necessarily be fair!) Over a period of years, has 
the batting average of the Weather Bureau been much higher than 
that of the horns of the moon? 





SHELTER ISLAND HOAX 


By CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


LOSE TO the bathing pavilion near the dock of the 

Greenport ferry on Shelter Island Heights, there is a 

bronze tablet 614 by 914 inches, imbedded in a huge 
boulder three feet in height. In raised lettering on this impressive 
plate is the following inscription: 


ON THIS SPOT JULY 11TH 1508 
FELL PUTIKAOS 
LAST OF THE SIHAQUA INDIANS 
SLAIN BY THE NORSE VIKING 
RETAWERIF 


Thousands of visitors every summer stand respectfully before 
the monument, read the words on the plate, and unequivocally 
believe that they are treading the very sands where a death strug- 
gle took place between a sachem and a Viking in a remote period 
of history—144 years before Captain Nathaniel and Grissel Syl- 
vester started housekeeping in the dense forests of that island. 
Only the historically acute are aware that Shelter Island was set- 
tled by the Manhanset Tribe and that the tribal name Sihaqua is 
spurious and a distortion of “his aqua,” or water. None, of course, 
thinks to read the names of the combatants backwards and to 
laugh with the prankster who has averred that Chief “Soak-it-up” 
succumbed to the Viking “Fire-water” in an engagement wherein 
the fury and desperation of an armed combat were quite wanting. 

The genial perpetrator of this hoax was a wealthy summer 
guest named James G. Eben, who rose from private to lieutenant- 
colonel and commander of the 311th Infantry, 78th Division, of 
the New York National Guard. He served as major in the 54th 
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Pioneer Infantry during World War I, retired as commander in 
1935, and died at his home in Brooklyn on November 19, 1948. 

Undoubtedly the stubborn adherence of Shelter Island to the 
cause of temperance irked the fun-loving colonel. In the early 
history of Shelter Island, Frederick Chase, a Seventh Day Baptist 
and owner of Shelter Island Heights, envisioned his property as 
the site of a city and named the future metropolis “the City of 
Sobrie,” with its chief characteristic sobriety. On March 6, 1842 
the island served as the birthplace of the Columbian Temperance 
Society. In December of 1871 the Heights was bought from the 
Chase family by an association of Brooklyn Methodists, who in- 
corporated the property under the name “The Shelter Island 
Grove and Camp Meeting Association of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” Through the years the island won an enviable reputa- 
tion for staunch temperance principles, and the key to Shelter 
Island’s intriguing marker is the traditional aversion of the resi- 
dents of Suffolk’s tiniest township to intemperance. 

In 1908 Mr. Eben announced that he had discovered, as the 
result of painstaking historical research, that the last of the 
Sihaqua Indians, one “‘Putikaos,” had been slain on the island by 
“Retawerif,” a Norse Viking. The informant of this legend then 
proposed that a memorial be erected to the Indian martyr. A 
bronze tablet was mounted on a boulder, and the memorial was 
dedicated amid elaborate ceremonies, which included an unveil- 
ing, a parade, and appropriate exercises. According to the Suffolk 
Island Daily News for April 2, 1935, “this bit of historical lore 
was accepted without question by inhabitants of the island.” 

By a strange development it was revealed some time afterwards 
that the whole ceremony was the result of nothing more than a 
prank. One day a schoolboy, who had difficulty with reading, 
groped his way across the inscription on the tablet. When a 
perverse boyish impulse prompted him to read backwards, he dis- 
covered that Retawerif spelled out “fire-water,” and Putikaos, 
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“soak-it-up.” This odd revelation was brought to the attention of 
older persons, whose suspicions were aroused. When they ques- 
tioned Mr. Eben about the enigmatic implication in the inscrip- 
tion, he promptly confessed that the combat he had “discovered” 
was the product of his own imagination and of a mischievous pro- 
pensity to enliven his summer sojourn with some fun. 

In time the tablet disappeared. After sixteen years it was 
finally discovered in the archives of the Shelter Island Heights 
Association. During the summer of 1934 it was withdrawn from 
its musty hiding place, mounted on another boulder, and rededi- 
cated on August eleventh in front of the bathing pavilion, while 
a band played and hundreds of persons looked on. 

All this tomfoolery was too much for astute Mr. Morton 
Pennypacker, Official Historian of Suffolk County, imbued with a 
passion for historical truth. Probably he still chafed with mild re- 
sentment over the fact that some years before he, too, had fallen 
for the hoax. In 1917 he had reported a Sunday trip through Long 
Island for a Southampton paper and unwittingly referred to the 
“combat” as solemn historical truth. The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
for September 11, 1917 carried the following comment: 


The scribe from Southampton hasn’t been in this section very 
long, so probably he can be pardoned for falling a victim to this 
joke monument. 


At any rate Mr. Pennypacker was firmly determined upon the 
removal of the monument and wrote pleas to Mr. Adelbert J. 
Needham, manager of the New Prospect Hotel, who had spon- 
sored the second unveiling; to Miss Lillian T. Loper, Historian of 
Shelter Island; and to Mrs. Charles A. Angell, President of the 
Shelter Island Heights Association. In his letter to the last ad- 
dressee, dated May 3, 1935, Mr. Pennypacker added: 


Comparatively few know that the words read backwards, and those 
who do, have different ideas of their import. Some say it is a warn- 
ing to avoid the bar. That as firewater destroyed the Indians to 
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the last man, it will destroy those at the present day who soak it up. 
Others say it is simply a speak-easy sign... . 

In a subsequent letter to Mrs. Angell, dated May 20, 1935, 
Mr. Pennypacker even proposed the subject and the wording 
of another monument that perpetuated the memory of a James 
Farrett, who in 1635 became owner of Shelter Island, the first 
sub-division of Suffolk County owned by a white man. This sub- 
stitute obviously palled in prospect against one that memorialized 
a death struggle between a Viking and the lone survivor of an 
extinct Indian tribe. The superior advertising charm of the spuri- 
ous original was not lost upon the ladies of Shelter Island. 

By a devious round Mr. Pennypacker’s challenge to historical 
veracity was communicated finally to Mrs. Isabelle E. Branson, 
the prankster’s sister, who was then sojourning in Honolulu. Far 
from acquiescing in the removal of the memorial, Mrs. Branson 
purported to substantiate the claim of her brother’s hoax. Her 


Honolulu letter, dated July 20, 1935 and penned ostensibly with 
her tongue in her cheek, maintained that the memorial had been 
erected in 1908 “only after a most thorough investigation” of his- 
torical facts and “the unquestionable establishment of their 
veracity.” The facts, she maintained, could be gleaned from three 
books: 


(1) Daniel G. Brinton’s The American Race, Philadelphia, 1901 

(2) Fredrick Webb Hodge’s Handbook of American Indians 
North of Mexico, Bulletin 30 of the Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1907 

(3) Georg Michael Asher’s Henry Hudson, the Navigator, Lon- 
don, printed for the Hakluyt Society, 1860 


Mrs. Branson drew upon her fertile imagination for a little 
coloring to her letter and boldly maintained that the Norseman 
Retawerif “had deserted from Henry Hudson’s second expedition 
into the region of Manhattan.” The fact that Hudson’s second 
voyage took place a full century after Retawerif’s alleged combat 
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apparently did not rear its head to disturb her historical aplomb. 
Her letter commends those who originally gave the monument 
“the place of prominence to which I know it is entitled” and de- 
plores the ignorance of those who challenge “this genuine symbol 
of American history.” 

After a careful study of the books cited, Mr. Pennypacker 
failed to find anything therein that the letter claimed was there, 
but he did find that he had another prankster to deal with. There- 
upon he appealed to his friend, Dr. Wilberforce Eames, eminent 
bibliographer and student of the American Indian, who forth- 
right labeled the marker a deception. 

There the matter rested. Today the memorial still stands on 
Shelter Island—conspicuous to the visitor when he disembarks 
from the Greenport ferry, and to the serious student of history, 
maddeningly inviolable on private property. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE SERPENT 


By HARRY S. DOUGLASS 


O Wyoming County legend has survived with such wide- 

spread fame as the Serpent of Silver Lake. Versions of 

the story have been told and retold, but the facts have 
often been obscured. It is generally agreed that during the eve- 
ning of July 13, 1855, a boat, having four men and two boys 
aboard, was anchored at about the center of the lake. The occu- 
pants were anticipating a good catch of bullheads. 

About nine o'clock, Joseph R. McKnight noted an object 
some dozen yards away. It was, apparently, a log which floated 
on the surface of the calm water. He mentioned the phenome- 
non, but his companions were not especially impressed, and the 
fishing continued. About twenty minutes later, one of the party 
commented that the “log” was gone, although none had seen it 
disappear. 

Ten minutes later, McKnight suddenly realized that the same 
object was back on the surface. This time it was about four 
rods from the party and between them and the derelict ‘‘Frolic,” 
then aground on the east shore. He exclaimed, “Boys, that thing 
is moving!” His friends were only mildly concerned. Then 
Charles Hall detected a sudden shifting of the object. It seemed 
as large as a barrel, and it was moving toward them. Thoroughly 
alarmed, one man grabbed for the anchor rope and oars. 

In a few seconds they breathed more easily, for the creature 
seemed to have vanished beneath the waves. But minutes later 
a second fleeting glimpse was afforded as the monster surfaced in 
another spot about a rod from their craft. Once more it vanished, 
only to reappear astern the boat. This time the fishermen were 
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nearly petrified as they observed a giant head emerge and seem- 
ingly survey the nocturnal scene. Its tail was lashing the water 
into small waves. Just as majestically and silently as it had ap- 
peared, the figure slowly descended into the depths of the lake. 

By this time the men and boys were able to reach shore. Once 
on land, they beached the craft and footed it in haste toward the 
nearest habitations. Slowly their agitated minds began to compre- 
hend what they had witnessed. McKnight, Hall, Charles and 
Alonzo Scribner, and the youths, George Hall and John Scribner, 
soon came upon a party of others who were just disembarking 
from a trip up the lake. One can only imagine the impact of 
the story of the voyage and its incidents as it was unfolded to the 
second party. A reporter for The Perry Times secured a full 
account of the event, noting among other things that the party 
of fishermen did not appear to be under the influence of “spirits” 
nor was there any liquor in or about the boat or their persons. 

The Times broke into print with the story on July 18. It was 
copied by many exchanges, and soon became the topic of the day. 
Additional witnesses collaborated with fascinating details, and 
the press was quick to note the trends. 

Meanwhile, four young men sighted the creature. Someone 
recalled the old Seneca legend that the lake had once been fre- 
quented by a huge serpent. Night rains and mists hampered the 
efforts of a vigilance group, organized to watch for the creature. 
But even on clear nights, it was still not seen except by indi- 
viduals or small groups at remote portions of the lake. Many 
expressed doubt that the creature had been seen at all. 

On the morning of July 26, Mr. Hall, a member of the original 
party, took his wife, daughters, and sons boating. To their con- 
sternation, they were accosted by the creature in broad daylight. 
They agreed that it was copper-colored and had a head as “large 
as a calf’s.” Even the five-year-old son was quoted as noting that 
he “‘saw a big snake, and saw him squirm.” 
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By the end of July, visitors were arriving in great numbers, 
and A. B. Walker's hotel was taxed to capacity. The four young 
men, who had testified that they had seen the serpent, assembled 
a harpoon and other equipment. A stock firm, known as “The 
Experiment Company,” was organized to seduce and later exhibit 
the serpent. 

All doubt seemed disspelled about noon, August 1, when the 
creature made a full-dress daylight appearance. He was sighted 
at various points about the lake. Many now rushed to file affi- 
davits, and the details were garnered by the press. 

Moses Hunt of Geneseo was interviewed and he verified an 
experience of some twenty years before. At that time he was 
engaged in manufacturing chairs. He frequently took men to 
Silver Lake to gather flags for chair bottoms. On one occasion 
he had had five or six men with him. While they were in the 
water gathering flags, he noted an exceptionally large growth 
apart from the rest, and he waded out to gather them. In the 
clump he perceived an old log, as he supposed, lying in deep 
water some two or three rods from him. It looked dark and 
moss-colored, and was about the length of an ordinary telephone 
pole. While he continued his work, he heard a loud splash behind 
him. Turning around he saw the dark object disappear into the 
water. He became much alarmed and immediately made for 
shore. He was subsequently much provoked when his claim was 
laughed at by his men. 

The Buffalo Advertiser, taking note of a correspondent who 
had scolded them for believing in the existence of the serpent, 
explained its position in the matter. The paper questioned 
whether its critics had any valid argument as to the impossibility 
of its existence. The fact that it had not been captured was no 
proof that it did not exist. Fossil remains of giant reptiles had 
been uncovered, it was explained, and some of the breed might 
still be alive. Added to these arguments, so said the editor, was 
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the Indian tradition, the subsequent periodical appearance of 
the monster, and the testimony of responsible persons who verified 
its recent appearance. 

During August and September thousands of curious persons 
crowded the hotels and private homes. Even scientists were 
alerted as the news went abroad that in Wyoming County there 
was a living specimen of the Age of Reptiles. The consensus was 
that the serpent was of a beautiful dark green color and had 
vivid yellow spots shimmering on a smooth skin. A head, vari- 
ously estimated as one foot or several feet in length, supported 
red eyes and a savage-looking mouth equipped with sharp fangs 
and a long, pointed tongue. The lining of the mouth was an 
intense scarlet. Surely, it was a denizen from out of the depths 
of the earth and had an ancestry countless ages old. 

Would-be captors became more anxious than ever. They 
erected a tower at the north end of the lake and stationed there 
a sentinel to scan the waters with his glass. But bait, trays, guns, 
all human devices, failed to ensnare the creature from its lair. 

When the autumn winds yielded to the icy blasts of winter, 
the visitors were visibly disappointed, for none obtained even a 
passing glimpse of the serpent. Some experts advanced the theory 
that it had gone into hibernation at the bottom of the lake; others 
said the monster had returned, via underground rivers, to its 
home in the vast, dark depths of the ocean. Perry-ites prepared 
for its return in the season of 1856. But all were doomed to 
disappointment. A year went by, then two; but the Serpent of 
Silver Lake lived in legend only. Many, perhaps, wished that its 
story had ended with “and he was seen nevermore.”” Yet the 
story has a fascinating climax, a surprise ending. In keeping 
with the best technique of yarn-spinning, this storyteller will 
defer for a moment the solution. 


The newspapers of the nation viewed the accounts with a 
variety of sentiments, ranging from profound respect to down- 
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right rejection. Circulation of The Perry Times skyrocketed as 
the editor championed the cause and released numerous dispatches. 
A rival publication, Warsaw’s Western New-Yorker, reported the 
whole matter with a complete and sarcastic skepticism. In its 
July 24 issue, the paper quoted The Times’ estimate of the 
serpent’s length, 80 to 100 feet, and added that these dimensions 
of the snake, not the party, were as guaranteed as the statement 
that there was no liquor in or about the party, although “the fluid 
no doubt was all in and about the serpent.” 

The Chicago Times reported that a Dr. Baker of Warsaw 
and a Mr. Wyman of Attica were visiting in that city and claimed 
to have seen the creature harpooned, drawn to shore by a rope, 
and made fast even though the head and tail were under water. 
The paper tauntingly reported that during the night the creature 
pulled up the tree to which it had been fastened and retired 
into the lake. The next day it was recaptured, pulled back on 
land, and then “awoke, threw its head 60 feet into the air; lurid 
eyes glared like balls of flame and its tongue, like flashes of forked 
lightning, 10-12 feet long, vibrated between its open jaws.” 

Like the Phoenix of old, the serpent was to rise again, but 
not from the waters of Silver Lake. On December 19, 1857, flames 
swept the upper portion of the Walker House. The firemen 
stumbled upon a strange conglomeration of coiled wire and can- 
vas. It was recognized as the corpus delicti of the late inhabitant 
of the lake. News of the discovery seems to have been kept back 
until The Warsaw Mirror on December 12, 1860, stated that the 
mystery was solved when a Perry resident “just got mad at the 
landlord and divulged the secret.” The perpetrators of the hoax 
then admitted its history. 


It seems that A. B. Walker and some of his friends were 
lamenting the dull summer trade. Something had to be done to 
put Perry on the map. Circulation of the new Perry Times was 
also at low ebb. Inspired, so it is said, by Walker’s suggestion 
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that they capitalize on the Indian tradition of the serpent, mate- 
rials were ordered in Boston, and a sixty-foot creature was con- 
structed from coiled wire covered with India rubber canvas and 
painted in a manner previously described. 

Roberts & Clarke’s History of the Town of Perry states that 
it is believed the work was done in the old Chapin tannery on 
the outlet ravine. When completed, the animal was to be anchored 
at the bottom of the lake. Air from a bellows, secreted below a 
small shanty on the West Side, would pass through a pipe to the 
water edge, and then through a rubber tube into the creature. 
As the bellows were operated, the monster would become inflated. 
When the operators desired to submerge it, the air was to be let 
out and the animal would then sink quickly. It would be pulled 
from the sight by means of ropes and weights artfully attached 
to the body. Three ropes, attached to points on the lake shore, 
were to be utilized to maneuver the body so that it could be pro- 
pelled in any direction and in a realistic fashion. 

When they had completed the serpent, the instigators awaited 
an auspicious moment. That occasion became the surprise 
appearance before the innocent fishing party on July 13, a century 
ago. At the height of the intense excitement those who were in 
on the secret became fearful of discovery. After several narrow 
escapes they deemed it best to remove the serpent to the hotel 
attic. ‘They showed no inclination to reveal their hoax. Walker 
and the others were, of course, flabbergasted at the nationwide 
publicity, and not displeased with the sudden profits. The Times 
reaped a lucrative harvest as Editor Gillett issued special editions, 
each illustrated with cuts of the monster. 





THE BULL: 
A FOLK NARRATIVE 


By GILBERT HAGERTY 


EW WILLIAMS was busy with the chores in the cow barn. 

He had just shut the cover on the oats bin where he had 

carefully buried a bottle half full of prime apple jack, 
elbow deep in the oats, and returned to tustle with a pile of hay 
he had just gotten down from the mow. He had dropped the 
final forkfull and turned to set the fork against the wall. At the 
other end of the barn a figure was approaching through the door- 
Way. 


“Hi, Lew,” said the man, “just drivin’ by and stopped in.” 
His eyelids twitched. 
Lew spat in the gutter trough and stood still while the man 


approached. It was Tandy Wilcox, the cattle dealer. As he came 
closer, Lew spoke up in a voice that sounded like the hay that 
crunched under his feet. 

“Oh, it’s you.” 

“Yeh, saw Jim Perkins over in Lee Center a couple of days 
back. He said you had a new bull in your pasture.” 

“Yep.” 

“Fixin’ to use him?” 

“Might,” said Lew, running the back of his hand across his 
chin. 

“I’m lookin’ for a bull—a good one, that is—if the price is 
right.” 

Lew’s chin stiffened like a bird-dog’s tail. “Don’t know as 
I’m interested in sellin’ this one.” He was thinking of the last 
time he had sold cattle to Tandy at the bar over in West Leyden. 

“Nope, I need ’im.” 

“Market's good now, Lew.” 
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‘Market was good last time you was in these parts, too; but 
I always figgured you gave me a trimmin’!” 

“Lew, I never—” 

“I’m not interested in sellin’ you that bull. Not by a damned 
sight.” 

“Lew, I never take advantage of nobody. You sold me those 





This story is based on an actual experience related to the author by a 
West Leyden farmer. Cattle dealers used to employ devious methods years 
ago. A favorite trickster’s device was to learn from a local bartender which 
of the farmers were “hard up.” Then the dealer would get one of the less 
fortunate farmers into a bar where he would attempt to loosen him up a 
bit before the deal was concluded. In this story Mr. Hagerty has re-created 
both the local idiom and a picture of local rural life-—The Editor. 











calves because it was the best price you could get and you know 
it. It was all in a day’s deal.” His eyelids fluttered again. 


“Well, when you're standin’ at the bar, you ain’t the honestest 
man God ever blowed wind into,” shot back Lew. 

“I ought to get damned good and sore at you for that, Lew,” 
said Tandy. He paused. “You've been nippin’ an’ I know you 
don’t mean it.” 

“Maybe so,” said Lew. “I can handle my nippin’ an’ I know 
what I mean. “IT'won’t do you no good gettin’ ideas on that bull, 
if that’s what’s on yer mind.” 

“What is he—purebred?’”’ questioned Tandy. “Or jest scrub 
stock?”’ he added as an afterthought to provoke comment. 

“Scrub, eh? Yer eyes ain’t so good!” Lew walked over to 
the door and opened it. “Take a good look at ’im. He’s pure 
purebred!” 

The two walked out into the yard where the bull was penned 
and they leaned on the board fence looking at him. 

“Call that scrub stock?” challenged Lew. 

Finally Tandy spoke. “Now I know you don’t want to sell 
‘im an’ you don’t need to sell ’im, but I’m askin’ out of curiosity.” 
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He dropped his voice to a confidential tone. “What do yu figger 
you've got to get fer that bull, if you were to sell ‘im, that is?” 

Lew pastured his cud in the other cheek. 

“I’m jest askin’ out of curiosity,” continued Tandy to break 
the silence. “How much—huh?” 

Lew spent a fertile moment kicking at a tenacious lump caked 
on the heel of his boot and looked up through a brush of long 
eyebrows. He stared directly into the gad-fly countenance of 
Tandy and held a steady bead on him. His lips moved. Then 
with rubbery eloquence he snapped each word, “One hundred 
dollars!” 


“Well, as you say my eyes ain’t so good. I can’t see one hun- 
dred dollars in the critter. A hundred dollars is a lot of money.” 

“That’s a lot of bull,” said Lew. He laid a lone mosquito 
out cold on a burdock leaf with a jet of brown tobacco juice. 

Tandy continued, “Hard time winterin’ it through, Lew?” 


“Easy ‘nough to winter it through, but it’s damned hard to 
spring it out sometimes. Ain’t done so bad though,” replied 
Lew to this new approach. “Guess I’ll pull through.” 

“Yeh, the war raised hell with the farmers all over the coun- 
try,” said Tandy. ‘Wilson better do somethin’.” 

“Lots of crops, good ones, but yu can’t sell ‘em to nobody,” 
added Lew. “But I’ve got along so far, guess I'll make it.” 

True, on fortune’s cap Lew Williams was not the button. 
He had barely been able to meet his taxes this year. The feed 
bills piled up and the mortgage was a spectre, but the crushing 
blow had come when he had lost four of his best cows in the fall. 
Times were hard indeed. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” slowly began Tandy, ‘“‘he looks like he’s 
seen at least three winters.” 

“Two,” corrected Lew, “two last month.”’ 

‘“‘What’s his heft?” said Tandy, slowly with his thick fingers 
rolling the stub of a cigar around in the corner of his mouth. 
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‘Twelve hundred onto anybody’s scales,” thrust out Lew. The 
bulge in his cheek quivered a little and there was a slight sugges- 
tion of a challenge in his eyes. 

Tandy walked around to the other side of the bull pen where 
he could get closer to the bull. His experienced eye took in every 
point of the bull's perfection. There was no question of his 
virility. He was a veritable Casanova of the pasture. Tandy, 
though a Machiavelian in his dealings, rarely missed in his judg- 
ment of cattle. In fact, cattle judging was a passion with him 
and here was a bull in every way deserving of the attention of an 
expert. 

Tandy came back to where Lew stood and observed dryly, 
“Kinda dirty, ain’t he?” 

‘Nothin’ a little rain won’t wash off. There’s good solid bull 
meat and muscle down under that hide.” 

‘Ought to keep him clean if you’re goin’ to sell im,” mused 
Tandy. 

“Who said anythin’ about sellin’ him?” With that Lew strode 
back into the barn. 

Tandy was at his elbow, reaching into his pocket and bringing 
out a worn leather wallet. As he followed Lew down the center 
of the concrete floor, he peeled off four twenty dollar bills. Then 
quickly he stuck the wallet back into his coat and thrust the bills 
into his pants pocket. 

Lew fetched up beside a feed barrel. Tandy faced him and 
said, “Lew, I'll give you eighty dollars for the bull!” 

Lew reached for a shovel. Tandy walked around to face Lew 
again, this time holding out a fan of crisp twenty dollar bills. 

“Here,” he said temptingly, fingering them so they snapped. 

Lew leaned on the shovel. ‘That bull is the best you’ve seen 
in quite a spell. I said one hundred dollars and one hundred 


dollars it is. If you want him fer that, I'll get him ready fer you 
as soon as I get the barn cleaned.” 
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“Eighty dollars’ll buy a lot of feea, Lew.” 

“Nope,” said Lew and he started to use the shovel. 

“T’ll give you eighty-five dollars and not a cent more!” said 
Tandy, showing a little impatience and growing fearful that per- 
haps he had been too final, for he was determined to have that bull. 

Lew slapped the hind quarter of the cow standing in a stan- 
chion. Ignoring Tandy he said, “Move over.” 

Tandy was visibly irritated, but he regained his composure 
and walked directly over to the door where he had entered. 
“There’s more than one way to make a deal,” he thought. Then 
he turned to Lew and said, “If you decide to sell, I'll be down to 
the hotel till four o'clock. You'll never get a better offer!’ His 
eyelids twitched twice. 

Lew scraped the shovel over the rough concrete floor. The door 
slammed. “Hotel, eh. He’s got the wrong sow by the ear this 
time.” 

And that was that for a week anyhow. 

The following Sunday Lew was busy at the endless task of 
washing milkpails. Daisy, his wife, interrupted by calling from 
the back porch as he was about to enter the springhouse. 

“Lew!” 

“What you want, Daisy?” 

“Lew, when you come in from the springhouse, bring a crock 
of butter with you.” 

“Which one do yu want, the light or the dark?” 

“That golden Jersey butter in the blue crock.” 

Assuring her that he would, he entered the springhouse, found 
the crock, uncovered it to be sure, and set it on a low shelf behind 
the milk pails. 


It wasn’t long before he heard the uneven clop of horse’s hoofs 
and the steel rim of a buggy wheel grinding over the stones in 
the driveway. It stopped. A man got out and started down toward 
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the milkhouse. Through the small window near the door Lew 
could see the familiar figure of Tandy approaching. 

‘Back again, is he?”’ Lew said to himself with a grunt. 

In a few moments the tired hinges on the door complained 
as Tandy pushed it open. 

“Hello, Lew. Jest happened to be up this way,” he said. He 
leaned a little tenderly against the door jamb. He was as happy 
as a clam at high water. 

Lew cocked an eyebrow at him from behind the upturned 
milk pails on the shelf by the vat and stared right past his cob 
of a nose set on two tawny props of a mustache. Lew, unnoticed 
by Tandy, had his forefinger in his mouth. 

‘No business, no business, today, Lew.”” He waved away with 
a broad swing of his arm any forthcoming objection from Lew. 

‘Jest as you say,” returned Lew. 

‘Jest down at the hotel on a little deal.” He took a handker- 


chief out of his pocket and passed it over the moist crevices around 
the corners of his mouth. 


“Deal, eh!” 

“Goin’ to have any turnips this year, Lew?” Tandy asked 
evasively as he looked for a place to sit. 

“Got an acre of ’em in,” said Lew. He bent over to rinse out 
another pail. 

“Good feed. Best there is. Puts milk in the bag and meat on 
the bull,” he chuckled. He found a place to sit on the edge of the 
spring vat. 

Lew, working behind the stack of pails, kept his eye on Tandy. 

“Still got your bull out there, I see,” ventured Tandy, edging 
in over the marginal silence and turning to look out the window. 

The only sound was that of the water plopping into the big 
vat from a pipe in the wall. 


Tandy tried again. “The sound of that water makes me dry, 
Lew. Dusty drivin’ up here.” 
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“Glass there on the shelf,” said Lew. “Best water in the 
county.” 

Lew was again licking his forefinger. 

“Water’s all right.” 

Lew finished licking his finger and started on another pail. 
Tandy continued, ‘Water's all right if you’ve got nothin’ else. 
How'd a little snort go?” He pulled out a bottle from the depths 
of his coat pocket. 

“Don’t care if I do,” said Lew, “don’t care if I do.” And he 
came from behind the barricade of milk pails on the shelf. 

Tandy looked at it affectionately and twisted the cork. With 
a “spug” it came out. Then very carefully he handed it to Lew. 
Lew tilted his head back so his Adam’s apple stood out in sharp 
profile. He took it down to where the bottle started to widen. 
For a moment the long unshaven hairs under his chin twitched. 
He handed it back and rubbed the back of his hand across his 
mouth slowly. 

“Thanks,” he said, loosening up a little. 

Tandy was encouraged, and some of the dryness was gone 
from Lew’s voice. —Then Tandy wiped off the neck of the bottle 
with his palm and brought it into a cocked position, but the 
charge that went down his gullet didn’t show up much on the 
budget when he set the bottle down. 

Lew remarked casually, “Only one finger that time, Tandy. 
You're slowin’ up. Drink ‘er down.” He picked up the bottle 
and handed it to Tandy. ‘Take ’er down two fingers anyway.” 

So Tandy, under the careful scrutiny of Lew, raised it again 
and took it down to the raised letters on the bottle. 

Tandy, looking out the window toward the bull and to get 
Lew’s mind on another track, remarked, ‘““Wouldn’t be surprised 
if we got a little rain before night, Lew. That Guernsey out there 
is a switchin’ her tail an’ tryin’ to scratch her ear. That is a sure 
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sign of a shower. An’ when she thumps her ribs with her tail 
like that, you can bet there'll be thunder an’ lightnin’.” 

Lew became loquacious. “Get a lot of lightnin’ up here. 
Last summer I was out in a storm and I ran fer the barn with 
the lightnin’ right behind me. Had to run round the barn threc 
times before I got far enough ahead to duck in the door and 
let the lightnin’ past.” 

Quick to notice this change in the conversational: climate, 
Tandy cautiously said, “Your bull looks a little cleaner today.” 

“Yep.” 

The conversational barometer dropped a couple of points. 

“Don’t suppose you'd take eighty-five fer him today?” said 
Tandy slowly. 

“Nope.” 

“Didn't think you would, but jest thought I'd mention it,” 
Tandy said. He took the cork out again and offered it to Lew. 
“Nother snort?” 

‘Never said ‘no’ yet,” said Lew. “After you.” 

In the next lush half hour Tandy had exhausted every trick 
in his trade to catch Lew in an unguarded moment of weakness. 
He was as nice as a parson’s hen. He told jokes he thought were 
funny, related experiences, and talked of crops and prices. He 
sympathized with Lew over the hard times and the number of 
deacon skins in the barn. He flattered and praised, but he couldn’t 
bring Lew around to the vulnerable point. Each time he popped 
the cork to emphasize some observation, he had to save face. 
Twice Lew had indicated that he was not doing honor to his 
Oneida County colleagues. 

When they were down to the tail feathers of the crow on the 
label, Tandy, trying to be very articulate, said, “What did you 
say his heft was?” 

“Twelve hun’erd,” replied Lew. 


Little beads of perspiration were starting to form on Tandy’s 
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forehead. The rigors of the bout were telling, and Lew saw it. 
Then Lew looked out at the bull standing near the fence. He 
swiveled his neck in a fast second look for Tandy’s benefit. 

“That’s critter’s growin’! He weighs more than that. He 
weighs fifteen hun’erd if he weighs—a—poun’. Look at ‘im!” 
Lew waved his hand in a gesture toward the window. 

Tandy rose and turned slowly to the window. “Is kinda big,” 
he squinted and said as he leaned over the vat, not quite sure 
of where his balance ought to be but now aware that at last Lew 
would talk about the buil. 

Lew continued, “Bull that size ought to bring more than a 
hun’erd. Biggest bull I ever had.” 

Tandy’s eye twitched again and once more he fell into his 
routine of looking for the quality points of the bull. He saw 
with mutable pulsations the flanks deep and full, the chest low, 
the broad forehead and the eyes well set. The eyes were full 
and bright. 

“I'll give yu ninety doll’rs fer him and not a cent more,” said 
Tandy with a kind of stiffness growing around his lips. 

“Nope.” 

Tandy reached for the bottle again. He got the cork out, 
then set it on the concrete edge of the vat. ‘I’m gettin’ tired, 
Lew, finish it.” 

“It's a long way over there,” Lew said. “You take it; after 
you, Tandy.” He moved his hand in polite invitation. 

Tandy, thus forced, with some patience raised it to his lips, 
but he just couldn’t get his tongue into the neck of the bottle to 
stop the fiery flow. It burned its way down over his tonsils and 
set him into a temporary spasm of coughing. The bottle slipped 
from his fingers and fell into the vat with a plop. As he reached 
with uncertainty to catch it before it hit the water, he lost his 
balance and half fell to the lower security of an upturned milk. 
pail on the floor. 
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Lew still stood by the window. He looked at Tandy and 
then out the window again. Tandy was wilting. 

‘That bull is lookin’ this way an’ has an eye as big as a base- 
ball,” Lew said. 

Tandy was trying to raise himself. 

“Let’s see ’im!” 

Lew gave him a hand. 

‘‘He’s a two thous’nd pou’ner, that’s what he is,” said Lew. 

Slowly Tandy got to the window, and squinted and twitched 
long and profoundly. At last he came to a decision. “Damned 
if he ain’t,” he said almost reverently. 

Before his unstable eyes, the bull loomed large and imposing 
upon the blurred fence. There was exaggerated vigor in each 
contour. His hair glistened in the sunlight. Tandy was in a 
state of alcoholic hypnosis. He turned and tapped Lew on the 
shoulder with a wavering finger. “I'll give yu a hun’erd for ’im,” 


Tandy said, measuring every word carefully so as not to spill a 
syllable. ; 


“Nope, I’m goin’ to take him to the fair.” 

Tandy’s head listed and one finger was stabbing again at the 
air in front of Lew’s face. He couldn't stop. “A hun’erd an’ fi’ 
doll’rs?” 

Lew shook his head, “Nope!” 

Tandy had reached the state of being confidential. He put 
his arm on Lew’s shoulder. “You don’t need that bull, now do 
yu? Let me have ’im—let me have ’im fer—” With his free hand 
he fumbled through his pocket for his wallet, found it and with 
some difficulty removed a large rubber band from it. “A hun’erd 
an’ ten doll’rs!” he said with alcoholic decision. ‘A hun’erd an’ 
ten doll’rs,” he repeated. 

Lew scratched his chin. “Fer a hun’erd an’ ten yu can have 
‘im—sold!” Lew said. 
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With the hundred and ten safe in his pocket, Lew went behind 
the milk pails to the shelf where the blue crock set. 

Tandy had been sucked completely into the weird world of 
fantasy. He rested his chin on the window ledge and, coy as a 
Croker’s mare, he continued to stare at the bull in wrapt admira- 
tion. 

Lew came from behind the shelf of pails with the crock in 
his arm and started for the door. As he pushed it open, the hinges 
groaned. 

Tandy turned. ‘Where yu goin’, Lew?” 

“Bout time I took this butter up to the house,” he answered, 
standing in the doorway. 

“I’m hot, Lew,” Tandy said. He reached over to the vat and 
sloshed several handfuls of cold spring water over his face. He 
looked like a surprised seal which had water dripping from the 
ends of his mustache. There was a significant pause. His eyelid 
twitched. “You're not drunk, Lew.” 

“I kept up with you.” 

“Yeh, but you ain’t drunk!” 

“I know what I do when I drink. One deal in a day is "bout 
all you can handle.” 

Lew ran his finger around the inside edge of the crock, ac- 
cumulating a smidge of butter and then brought it to his: mouth. 

“That’s right golden butter.” 

The whirlpool in Tandy’s head stopped. He was as grave as 
an old gatepost. “Butter? Butter! Butter, b’god!” 





NOTES ON SHIP AND SHORE 


By JEANNETTE EDWARDS RATTRAY 


Y ANCESTORS were among the Long Island pioneers. 

Eastern Long Island is one of the earliest-settled areas 

in New York State; the three original “plantations” 
were Southold and Southampton, both settled in 1640, and East 
Hampton, settled in 1648. When I read of the experiences of the 
pioneers, I sometimes think present-day Long Islanders are a 
poor, decadent lot. I cannot milk a cow or harness a horse or 
dress a fish. But my paternal grandmother could turn her hand 
to anything and often had to. Grandpa was on the water much 
of the time, and so were her boys as soon as they reached their 
teens. When Grandma wasn’t tending the house or the farm, 
she would spend time “up scuttle” keeping an eye on the surf 
with the big spyglass. She would see how the fish were running 
and she would wonder when her men were coming home. 

A scuttle is a purely Long Island arrangement, an opening in 
the roof near the peak and reached by a narrow ladder from the 
garret floor. Every old house in our town has one. That was 
where many a whale was spotted and also many a marine disaster. 
In the day before beach patrols, every able-bodied man in the 
south shore towns dropped whatever he was doing and made for 
the beach when the cry, “Ship ashore!”’ was heard in the village 
street. 

In the days before good roads, sea travel was heavy. Long 
Island Sound teemed with packet boats plying between Boston, 
Connecticut, Long Island, and New York. Ships coming in from 
Europe, the West Indies, or the southern coastal ports passed the 
south shore of Long Island on their way to New York. Hundreds 
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of these vessels never did pass. They left their bare bones bleach- 
ing on the sand. 

Most of the disasters involved sailing ships. Safer ship con- 
struction, radio, and now radar have diminished tremendously 
the ‘incidence of shipwrecks. Lighthouses were once the only 
means of warning ships off a dangerous coast. The earliest on 
Long Island, Montauk Light, built in 1796, still stands. For 
some 200 years after Long Island was settled, shipwrecked vessels 
and men had to depend solely upon civilian help. 

The first United States Life Saving Stations were just boat- 
houses, built in New Jersey and on Long Island in 1848 and 1849. 
Up to 1870, crews were volunteer. The Life Saving Service be- 
came the Coast Guard in 1916. Through World War I, surfmen 
of the Life Saving Service were native Long Islanders. But for 
the past thirty years Long Island has been obliged to turn to the 
South, down Hatteras way, for its Coast Guardsmen. Since World 
War II, beach patrols have been altogether discontinued. Coast 
Guard stations overlooking the sea are closed up. Surfmen are 
no longer required. The Coast Guard, notified by radar or tele- 
phone, goes out from protected harbors in fast motor boats to aid 
craft in distress. The individual bravery and skilled surfmanship 
of a former day are seldom needed nowadays. 

Some famous ships met their end on the Long Island shore. 
The Savannah, first ship to use steam in crossing the Atlantic, 
went to pieces on Fire Island Beach opposite Moriches on Novem- 
ber 5, 1821. All hands were lost, including Captain John Coles 
of Glen Cove. The Savannah, built in 1818, was 120 feet long, 
with 29-foot beam, of 350 tons burden. She had a one-cylinder, 
90-horsepower steam engine and a fuel capacity of 75 tons of coal 
and 25 cords of wood. She sailed May 26, 1819, from Savannah, 
Georgia, for Liverpool, England, and reached there 26 days later, 
having used steam 18 days before her fuel ran out and making 
six knots under steam. On July 23, she left England for Denmark, 
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Sweden, and St. Petersburg, Russia, where she was acclaimed by 
royalty. She had made history. Upon her return to this country 
she was converted to all sail and was on the run from Savannah 
to New York when she was lost. 

The burning of the packet steamer Lexington on Friday, Jan- 
uary 13, 1840, was one of the most tragic disasters ever recorded 
in the Sound. The 220-foot side-wheel steamer was only five 
years old. It was well built, strong, and fast. She left New York 
on her regular run for Stonington, Connecticut, at three in the 
afternoon. Four or five hours later she was a smoking ruin and 
most of her passengers had drowned. The number who went 
down will never be known, but certainly there were more than 
100. The five who lived were carried on floating bales of cotton 
far down the coast. The ship burned for eight hours. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt and his partners in the Sound Steamship Company 
were bitterly criticized for carrying highly inflammable cotton on 
deck of a passenger boat; and newspapers of the time said that 
the captain and officers behaved very badly. The pilot, Captain 
Stephen Manchester, who survived, was allowed to command a 
steamer, the Rhode Island, which was wrecked in November, 
1846, off Huntington. The 150 on board were saved. Captain 
Selah Bunce, who commanded a whaleboat, and the six who 
aided him all received gold medals for the rescue. 


In the 1880’s Emerson said, “There are a great many advan- 
tages in sea-voyaging, but security is not one of them.” That was 
true even on the Great Eastern, largest ship in the world in Emer- 
son’s time. Built in 1862, she was 693 feet long, 120 feet wide, 
and of 18,915 tons. She was considered to be unsinkable. Maybe 
she was. But she caused a series of disasters that took twenty 
lives and at one time had a great hole ripped in her hull by a 
hitherto unknown rock needle off Montauk Point. The rock still 
bears the name of Great Eastern Rock. 

Another famous ship, designed by the same man, was the 
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Great Western, which came to grief off Long Island. She was 
the first ship solely steam-propelled to be used for regular ocean 
crossings. She was 264 feet long, of 5,000 tons, carried passengers 
and freight, and was very popular in 1838 because of her unusual 
speed—13 days and three hours westward, 12 days and ten hours 
eastward. On January 26, 1876, forty-six years later and now 
devoted solely to freight, she became a total wreck at Fire Island, 
a few miles west of Sayville. She was bound at the time to New 
York from Gibraltar with a cargo of fruit. All 36 on board were 
saved. 


The S. J. Waring, a 400-ton sailing vessel, was stranded on the 
bar coming into Stony Brook in 1864, after having been involved 
in an amazing incident of Civil War bloodshed at sea. She had 
been chartered during the war by the Federal government as a 
transport. She was chased and caught by a Confederate privateer. 


A Negro cook was left on board by the Confederates. He was to 
serve the prize crew of five Southerners. The cook, so the story 
goes, managed to get them drunk. He killed them all and sailed 
the vessel alone part of the way back to New York before he met 
a Union vessel and was given aid. It was later in the same year 
that the S. J. Waring went aground at Stony Brook. 

Material for my book, Ship Ashore! A Record of Maritime Dis- 
asters off Montauk and Eastern Long Island, 1640-1955, has been 
assembled from logbooks, newspapers, letters, and from inter- 
views with veteran Life Savers who are my Long Island neighbors. 
Somewhat younger men, now retired Coast Guard officers, have 
told stories of more recent disasters. Another fruitful source was 
a friend who comes in to clean house for me. Her grandfather 
was, like mine, a deep sea whaleman and her father was a surf- 
man in the old Life Saving Service in the 1880’s and 1890’s. As 
an old man he sat all day in her kitchen where he swapped yarns 
with his cronies. Sara never forgot a word of their talk. Her 
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story of the shipwrecked British crew and the “‘cannibal Indians” 
they expected to find on Long Island is one of my favorites. 

One bit of research which particularly pleased me was about 
the little-known office of Wreckmaster. These officials were ap- 
pointed by the State of New York for 100 years beginning in 
1787, to protect the interests of shipowners and the government, 
for “‘beachcombers” included almost everybody in the early days. 
Anything thrown up by the sea was regarded by the islanders as 
lawful bounty. 

There were wrecks with an amusing side, such as the sloop 
Mary that went on the rocks at Montauk Point in 1701. She was 
a smuggler from Canada. Some of our most reputable citizens 
‘did bair away into the woods” valuables from her, according to 
a contemporary record of these early hijackers. And there were 
bootlegging vessels wrecked on Napeague Beach near Montauk 
in the Prohibition Era. Every eastern Long Islander of my gen- 
eration recalls the Madonna V that went ashore at Christmas 
time, 1922. Teetotal deacons waded waist-deep in the wintry 
surf, prompted by lifelong habits of salvage, to bring ashore cases 
of champagne and bottles of Scotch. 

Old people in the Hamptons still argue about the details of 
the wreck of the Circassian, lost off Bridgehampton on December 
30, 1876. The full rigged iron ship, bound from Liverpool to 
New York, had gone on the bar on December 11. Like the S. J. 
Waring, the Circassian had a Civil War history. During the Civil 
War she sailed under British registry as a blockade-runner, prob- 
ably carrying cotton to England in exchange for supplies for the 
Southern states. While engaged in this business she was captured, 
about 1862-3, by the Northern navy. She carried heavy cannon, 
and was subsequently used as a supply and mail ship. On her 
last voyage she was sailing along the Long Island coast toward 
New York, again under British registry. Her grounding, on the 
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bar about 400 yards offshore, was due to a compass error, so her 
captaim afterward claimed. 

Shortly after she grounded, the captain engaged ten full- 
blooded Shinnecock Indians, ali heads of families and experienced 
seamen, from the Shinnecock Indian Reservation at Southampton 
to do salvage work. Along with other wreckers they worked until 
December 29 when an east-southeast storm made up. The Life 
Savers went off to the ship and advised the wrecking captain to 
bring his men ashore. Confident that he would get his ship off 
the bar that night, he refused. ‘We'll float tonight or we'll go 
to hell!” he was reported as saying, and he offered “false courage”’ 
to the Indians. The local men knew well enough what was going 
to happen. More than a hundred people gathered on the beach 
that night when the wind and surf were such that no help could 
possibly be given. The poor Indians, lashed in the rigging, sang 
hymns. Captain Charlie Bennett of Southampton told me nine- 
teen years ago how snatches of the songs were heard on shore and 
how the doomed men could be seen at intervals when the moon 
broke through the clouds. The Circassian broke in two at 3 A. M. 
Twenty-eight men were lost and four saved. That wreck prac- 
tically wiped out the pure-blooded Shinnecock Indians. 


How I have wished for my father’s help, while assembling 
these shipwrecks! I like to think of him as typical of the pioneer 
eastern Long Islanders who crossed the Atlantic in the 1630’s, 
came to Long Island in the 1640’s and later whaled and fished 
and farmed with equal vigor. They served as volunteer life sav- 
ers, both before and after the government organized such a service. 
Up to my own generation there were always many men in the 
eastern towns who could take a small boat out through the surf 
in almost any weather. Knowing the shore as they did, they 
could advise a ship’s master how best to work his vessel off the 
bar. Today few young men in our neighborhood could maneuver 
a rowing boat through the waves, for there is no call for this par- 
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ticular skill. Yet I think men miss it. It must give a man a 
great sense of power to depend entirely upon his own wits and 
strength in a contest with elemental forces. That is one reason, 
I suppose, why men set out on those lonely voyages across the 
Pacific on rafts. 

Father was a strong man, and a very happy man. He loved 
to undertake a hard job. I believe nothing in his seagoing life 
ever gave him more satisfaction than an experience which occurred 
during World War I. The Coast Guard at our town was ordered 
by Washington to bring ashore passengers from a vessel stranded 
off the bathing beach. The Coast Guard captain was from “up- 
island” and quite new to our beach. A wicked sea was running. 
He couldn’t make it, and his crew, some of them local men who 
could have done it themselves probably, knew he couldn’t. One 
of his crew told the Captain that he thought Captain Edwards 
could do it. He said, “Ask him, then.” The man did. Father 
said, ‘‘I’ll go if the Captain asks me himself; not otherwise.” This 
the Captain did. Father picked a volunteer crew, including three 
of the local Coast Guardsmen, and took the Captain along as 
passenger. The whole village was assembled on the beach, among 
them my maternal grandfather who paced up and down, tears 
streaming down his face. He never expected to see Ev alive again. 
But they made it. 


It has seemed to me very worth while to assemble these ship- 
wreck stories as a memorial to the old-time surfmen, both in the 
service and out of it. 





SOME LORE ON LAWYERSVILLE 


By JARED van WAGENEN, Jr 


HERE does folklore leave off and history begin? 
I think I would like to set down certain vagrant 
facts relative to the tiny cross-roads hamlet where 
my life has been passed and from these observations to illustrate 
the rather uncertain and debatable differences which distinguish 
or separate folklore from history. Meanwhile, we may meditate 


upon Voltaire’s cynical declaration, “History is merely agreed-on 
fable.” 


Lawyersville is almost the smallest of villages and today is 
surely unknown to fame. However, a century ago it had its small 
place in the sun and felt itself to be of some importance. There 
still remains one interesting physical memento of its early past— 


a transplanted New England Village Common as typical as can 
be found anywhere east of the Hudson. Our population was 
never much greater than today. We had no dependable water- 
power and hence no industrial life of consequence, but our busi- 
ness and more especially our professional status then seems now 
almost incredible. I suppose these fading memories are in large 
part folklore. 

We had a general store carrying an amount and variety of 
goods that made it a noteworthy emporium in its time. We had 
always at least two physicians, and when it came to legal talent— 
the array seems almost unbelievable. Fronting on the Common, 
three of them within a stone-cast of each other, were the offices 
of four counsellors-at-law, any one of whom would have been 
recognized as among the leaders of the Schoharie County Bar. 
One of them was Thomas Lawyer, a member of the 15th Congress. 
While serving in Washington he had the hamlet designated as 
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a post office and the old name, “The Patent,” was replaced by a 
new name, “Lawyersville,” in honor of himself. 

Our beginnings lie somewhere in the closing years of the 
18th century and our halcyon days fell in the generation preceding 
the Civil War. Perhaps a little of the afterglow still lingered in 
my boyhood years. 

In the earliest years of the last century when the place was 
called “New Boston” (a designation that preceded “The Patent’’), 
there came hither two men whose names seem always to be coupled 
together. One was Isaac Hall Tiffany of New Hampshire and 
the other was Jedediah Miller of Massachusetts. Each of them 
became an attorney and each was a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Tiffany was a college-mate, but not a classmate, of Daniel 
Webster. Webster was in the class of 1801, Tiffany 1802, and 
Miller 1805. It seems to me a most remarkable coincidence that 
in an age when college-bred men were relatively few in number 
that two Dartmouth alumni were contemporaries in this Scho- 
harie County hamlet. May I say that while their Dartmouth con- 
nections had always been a firmly-held village tradition, I had 
feared that it might be merely unsubstantiated folklore or a delib- 
erately built-up legend. So I wrote to the secretary of Dartmouth 
and received the comforting assurance that each of them was a 
recognized alumnus. Thus what was before only community folk- 
lore was by an official letter immediately converted into indubi- 
table, documented history. 

It is said that Tiffany and Miller were warm friends. If so, 
it must have been a senior-freshman acquaintance. It seems cer- 
tain that Isaac arrived a year or two before Jedediah. I am a bit 
thrilled by the story of how the latter had determined to seek 
his fortune in the booming frontier town, Geneva. However, 
en route he bethought himself of his friend Tiffany and turned 
aside to spend a day or two with him, a visit that lengthened into 
a residence of nearly sixty years. 
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I suppose that everyone knew that his name was Jedediah, 
but the name was never used. Always he was spoken of as “Squire 
Miller.” Doubtless he was an able and resourceful counsellor, 
but it is certain that he was eccentric almost beyond belief. So 
it was that he left behind him no small body of anecdotes and 
utterances, some of whch are funny and some that require drastic 
expurgating before circulating in polite society. These sayings 
of the Squire and the stories about him are excellent examples 
of folklore passed down by oral tradition and even now repeated. 
However, it must be that there still remain widely scattered around 
the county or in the archives of the County Clerk many legal 
papers bearing his signature and these constitute unimpeachable 
history. He lies in our churchyard today hard by the graves of 
the men and women among whom he lived, and on his burial 
stone in unmistakable capital letters you may read his epitaph: 


THE OLD MAN ELOQUENT 
I hope that appraisal represents the considered judgment of those 
who knew him best. 

The Squire was twice married and his two wives were sisters. 
On the occasion of his second marriage, the guests were assembled, 
the wedding feast prepared, the preacher was present with his 
book, also the (presumably) blushing bride—but, alas, no bride- 
groom. A hastily organized searching party soon discovered him 
in his apple orchard serenely grafting an apple tree. He apolo- 
gized for his absence, explaining that the engagement had “slipped 
his mind,” but he soon appeared properly clothed to play his part. 
What may give at least a certain plausibility to this yarn is the 
fact that the Squire was a considerable landowner and did have 
a real interest in horticulture. 

Another story is this: Any real countryman familiar with the 
problem of wood for the household fires will know that our black 
oak is a strange wood. Commonly it is said that it takes two 
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years to season enough so that it will burn. Soberly, it does seem 
to have a sort of hydroscopic quality which causes it to retain 
its sap under conditions where other species will dry. The tale 
is that one cold winter morning the Squire was vainly trying to 
coax a fire out of this asbestos-like fuel. Finally in vast exaspera- 
tion he roared out: “FOUR CORD OF BLACK OAK WOULD 
PUT OUT ALL HELL!” This is a good example of his Eliza- 
bethan directness of speech. 

As for his friend Tiffany, legend and folklore have been very 
busy with him. He too has now lain for almost exactly a century 
behind our old brick church and a short distance from where the 
Squire lies buried. On his stone is carved an epitaph which for 
unadorned condensation has never been surpassed: 

ISAAC HALL TIFFANY 
A NATIVE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, A GRADUATE OF 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, AN EARLY PIONEER OF 
SCHOHARIE COUNTY, A COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
AND A LITERARY GENTLEMAN 

However, this record fails to add the more interesting state- 
ment that he was also the reputed lover of the fabulous Theodosia, 
daughter of Aaron Burr. 

Unlike Miller, who here passed all the fruitful years of a long 
life, Tiffany lived here only ten or eleven years and then went 
on to broader fields. In this he was successful, and most of his 
life he occupied some local or state-wide political office. How- 
ever, when he was old and about to die, he gave commandment 
that he be brought back to Lawyersville and buried among the 
associates of those early years. He was never married and had 
no family ties. I assume that the place where a man desires to 
be buried is where he in his heart calls home; so I have no hesi- 
tation in enrolling him among our Founding Fathers. 

Now as to the legend, purely a folk tale, that he was Theodo- 
sia’s lover. I have tried to examine with a critical mind the 
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possibility, or probability, of this human-interest tale. This much 
at least is true: in itself it does no violence to time or place. 

The yarn has surely a persistent vitality. It was current in 
my mother’s girlhood and it still survives and is now and again 
retold. They were definitely contemporaries. He was born in 
1779 and she in 1783, so that he was four years her senior. And 
it is defintely asserted that he was at one time a law student in 
the New York offices of Burr. This seems not unlikely because 
as a graduate of Dartmouth he might have attracted the favorable 
attention of a man at that time a nationally known lawyer and 
politician. If so, he might easily have met her on intimate terms, 
for she was her father’s constant companion. Someone with the 
instinct more for romance than history has attempted to embroider 
the tale by declaring that after Tiffany's death there was found 
among his effects a painted miniature of the radiant lass of his 
dreams. Very unfortunately, I have found no one who even 
pretends to know what became of such a memento. The most 
difficult point in this romantic story is the fact that when only 
a slip of an eighteen-year-old minx, Theodosia was married to 
Joseph Alston, Governor of South Carolina, and so disappeared 
from the New York scene. 

The tragedy of her life is so short and final a narrative. In 
1812 she embarked at Charleston for New York on The Patriot. 
With a fair wind the ship moved out into the broad Atlantic 
and was never heard from again. Somehow, somewhere, the ocean 
swallowed her up, leaving absolutely no trace. This much at 
least is sober history. Most of what has been told concerning the 
ship’s one remembered passenger is conjecture. 


However, because of the mysterious and tragic way in which 
Theodosia died, all the world remembers her and she goes down 
the years still young and lovely and bewitching forever. 
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So we, who have little of which we may boast, will do no one 
any harm if we continue to believe that in our God’s Acre lies a 
very gallant gentleman who all his long life remained faithful 
to that glamorous girl whom Gamaliel Bradford characterizes as 
“Burr’s exquisite daughter.” 


AN OLD HOTEL REGISTER 


By HERBERT A. WISBEY, Jr. 


FEW hours perusal of the dusty pages of the register of 
the Eagle Tavern of Niagara Falls resulted in the finding 
of many items of interest, including examples of nine- 

teenth century humor. The Eagle Tavern was opened in the 
spring of 1840 and was the predecessor of the world-famous Cata- 
ract House that was destroyed by fire on October 14, 1945. 

All of the following entries are from the first year. An item, 
dated September 2, reads: “Revd. I. I. Taylor & family, 20 chil- 
dren & 2 at the breast, 6 lost in the last gale.” This is more than 
matched by the following day’s entry: “I. W. Martin from Tenn- 
essee, 48 children, 6 at the breast, 4 in the penitentiary.” On Sep- 
tember 25 was added this item: “J. Van Cleve & family of 9 chil- 
dren which honestly belongs to him & has heretofore been counted 
as the Rev. I. I. Taylers.” 

The “Rev. I. I. Taylor” showed up every week during the 
summer and may have been a traveling preacher with a bizarre 
sense of humor. In a flowing hand he enlivened the prosaic list 
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of guests’ names with entries such as: “Rev. I. Il. Taylor & fam- 
ily, 18 children, a Christ. for 2 weeks and then busted,” and “Rev. 
I. 1. Taylor & family 25 children & 3 at the breast, to preach to 
the lost tribe next Sunday.” 

Interesting explanations of the guests’ appearance in Niagara 
Falls were sometimes recorded. On September 2, five men from 
New York signed the register and gave their destination as To- 
ronto, explaining, “To Toronto to play a game of cricket on a 
wager of $1,000.” 

The hotel clerk or staff member apparently thought it 
desirable to make notations after the autographs of distinguished 
visitors. On August 15, following the signature of “Fernando 
Wood, New York,” is added in another hand, “Chairman Young 
Mens Genl. Comm. Tammany Hall.” 

Political jotings included two entires under the date of October 
4: “Old Tip, 120 Majority in this Town & 81 in Lewiston” and 
“Niagara County 742 majority on the Whig election ticket.” 

An entry for July 16 records: “Jas. G. Bennett & Lady, Editor 
Herald! ! !” 

The 1840 season closed on November 7, with these words: 
“Thus ended the first lesson as I might say the first year.” 

The Eagle register is now in the possession of the Niagara 
Falls Historical Society. 





GREETINGS TO 
HAROLD W. THOMPSON 


T THIS moment when Harold W. Thompson is relin- 
quishing the burden of editing New York Folklore Quar- 
terly, it is fitting that we remember how great has been 

his contribution to the study of the cultural rootholds of our 
people. Because he is a really great classroom teacher, his pioneer- 
ing course in American folklore began an era of folklore education 
twenty-four years ago. Because he is a notable stylist and under- 
standing lover of New York State, Body, Boots and Britches opened 
wide to thousands of readers new panoramas of understanding of 
their own people, and this book, which has never been equalled 
in any other state, set the tone for New York Folklore Quarterly. 
As President of the Society for five years and Editor for six, Pro- 
fessor Thompson has been and will remain the most important 
figure in the collection, the dissemination and the understanding 
of the folkways of New York State. 
Louis C, JONEs 


Working with Harold Thompson on the Quarterly has been 
a friendly experience, based, like any good friendship, on mutual 
understanding and encouragement. But even more, I have come 
to feel like one of his students, having known so many of them 
and talked with them about the qualities that endear him to all 
of us. The friendship will continue, and now I can match his 
students’ memories of his classes with my own memories of our 
association on the Quarterly. 

In the volumes of the Quarterly that he edited he has built 
himself a fine house; and in my ears ring the words of the toast 
proposed by Kimball Fletcher at the raising of Parker Tabor’s 
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house near Pittsburg, New Hamshire, in 1835—a toast I should 
like to propose to Harold ‘Thomson: 

Here isa fine house! It stands high on dry land. 

The owner is rich, and a very fine man. 

At home he is honored, and abroad it’s the same; 

May he still keep increasing in honor and fame. 

This house it stands square and in a fair view 

Of a river, fine meadows and neighbors a few. 

The timber is square, and is well put together; 

May God bless the owner, forever and ever! 

B. A. BoTKIN 


A man is measured by the measures of his life and acts, life 
and acts of humaneness, generosity and intelligence. Measured by 
such qualities, Harold ranks bigger than a person’s barn. 

From the moment I met him many years ago at Cooperstown 
and listened to his crisp talking-tales, and saw the puckish laugh- 


ter in his eyes and face, I was drawn to him with admiration, re- 
spect and love, by instinct as much as by understanding and judg- 
ment. ‘The years increased this first intuitive attachment and 
brought me a better knowledge of Harold’s rich qualities as a 
scholar, a man and a friend. 

I found in the man an ingrained integrity, proverbially Scotch, 
expressed to me and endless others in helpfulness and counsel 
rich as rice. I do not know of any man who called on him for 
aid to whom he did not give generously. 

He is my ideal of a scholar: rich in learning, woven with 
healthy laughter of understanding, a kind of laughter that makes 
you feel “good all over.” Steeped in cosmic tales and mythology 
plus appreciation of the fine art of literature and folklore, 
“Tommy” has taken on the colorful qualities of humor, adventure, 
excitement and lore—the wisdom of folk. He has a gift of tale- 
telling that must delight the listening angels even as it does his 
earthly friends. 
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As a friend, I have no better. Understanding, helpful, ever 
ready, it is the kind that “redoubles Joyes and cutteth Griefes in 
halves.” 

Again and again I have seen this natural affection expressed 
in generous giving which has brought happiness even as it brought 
benefit. In all, he has the embodiment of friendship rich in giving 
and rich in discernment, the best of all possessions. There is 
nothing more a friend can offer. 

Moritz JAGENDORF 


EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


An important book for all folklorists is B. A. Botkin’s A TREASURY 
OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER FOLKLORE. The editor’s skillful and 
comprehensive sifting of sources has resulted in an extraordinarily 
interesting and significant volume which makes available an almost 
unbelievable procession of personalities and situations. Here are the 
stories, ballads, traditions and folkways of the mid-American river 
country in a book which is fascinating both as a bed-side book and as 
a source book on Americana. (Crown Publishers, 620 pp., $5.) 


BUFFALO BILL AND THE WILD WEST by Henry Blackman Sell 
and Victor Weybright is a big and beautiful book, containing a remark- 
able collection of 137 half-tone and 39 line-cuts. Written with enthus- 
iasm and authority, the biography fills the gaps in the history and 
legend of the man who was hurtled into national focus as a buffalo 
hunter, Indian fighter, scout and showman par excellence. (Oxford 
University Press, 278 pp., $6.95) . 


THE FRONTIER CAMP MEETING by Charles A. Johnson re- 
creates the spirit and history of “religion’s harvest time” in the trans- 
Allegheny West during the first four decades of the nineteenth century. 
This is the first definitive study of the circuit rider, his preaching, his 
opposition and his lasting contributions. The detailed accounts of the 
evangelistic encampment corrects popular misconceptions and estab- 
lishes bases upon which the men and the period must be judged. 
(Southern Methodist University Press, 325 pp., $5.) 
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Two new books concern word usage and each contains stories of 
origins and meanings of words, material which is frequently related to 
folk talk. WHY YOU SAY IT by Webb B. Garrison tells the popular 
and semi-historical beginnings of more than 700 words and phrases, 
e. g., to have a screw loose, gibberish, to bring home the bacon, 
moccasin, hunky-dory. (Abingdon Press, 448 pp., $3.95). HEAVENS 
TO BETSY! by Charles Earle Funk discusses in a scholarly and infor- 
mal manner more than 400 common sayings. Dr. Funk, an accomp- 
lished lexicographer, draws his materials from ancient and recent 
sources and generously documents the origins of phrases such as: to 
pull a boner, stool-pigeon, itching palm and like a bat out of hell. 
(Harper & Brothers, 224 pp., $3.50) . 


The traditional Paul Bunyan legends, embellished somewhat by the 
author’s imagination and told against the background of his own 
experiences in the North Woods, are reproduced in PAUL BUNYAN 
AND HIS MEN by Ivan Benson. This interesting tribute to the 
lumberjack hero contains lively tales which are good reading and will 
appeal to Bunyan enthusiasts. (Chas. E. Tuttle Co., 231 pp., $2.50) . 


Arch Merrill’s several regional books have had a wide circulation 
and have interpreted upstate folklore and marginal subjects to an 
ever-increasing audience. All folklorists are indebted to him for his 
investigations and chronicles, and especially for the manner in which 
he has made regional themes engaging reading. His most recent 
volume, THE WHITE WOMAN AND HER VALLEY is the story of 
Mary Jemison and various Genesee Valley persons and — Related 
with the deftness of a veteran newspaperman, these chapters awaken 
new interests and explore familiar subjects with a journalist’s in- 
pect ry (Seneca Book Co., 31 North Water St., Rochester 4, 

pp.» $2.50). 
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FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
READING AND WRITING 


“THE SEARCH.” If I were an industrial (or even an industrious) 
psychologist or analyst, I suppose this space would be given over to 
a review of the folklore year just ended and a forecast of the folklore 
year ahead. But the year-end meetings and greetings have left me 
with time and energy to do little more than try to pick up the pieces 
and gather a few loose ends or pull a few threads together. The 
annual meetings of the National Council of Teachers of English in 
New York City after Thanksgiving and of the American Folklore 
Society in Washington after Christmas have provided me with enough 
musings to fill a column. But I shall simply point out what I con- 
sider to be a “trend,” which is a renewed rather than a new trend 
in the direction of utilization in the schools and the mass media, and 
happens to coincide with my point of view. Anyone not interested 
may skip the rest. 


At the NCTE meeting Margaret M. Bryant of Brooklyn College 
chaired a session on the topic “The English Program Is Enriched by 
Folklore.” I spoke “discursively” (according to one of my critics in 
the audience) on “New Sources of American Folklore: Contemporary, 
Popular, and Urban,” a subject that had concerned me in talks in 
February at a panel of the American Studies Association of Metro- 
politan New York and in May at the spring meeting of the Illinois 
Folklore Society at Carbondale. Carl Carmer spoke entertainingly on 
“Folklore and Creative Writing” (including his own), putting in a 
good word for the “sublimated roughneck” tradition from Mark ‘Twain 
to H. L. Davis. 

But by far the most challenging talk was a brief one by another 
ex-teacher, Irving Gitlin, Director of Public Affairs, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, on the challenge faced by television. This is the task 
of documenting (with a view to integration) the very regional differ- 
ences that are threatened with elimination by TV. The most obvious 
example, of course, is to be seen in speech. “The over-all effect,” he 
said (and here I quote an interview in the New York Post of December 
8) “must be a raising of standards,” plus “greater awareness of our- 
selves.” ‘This was the aim of the twenty-six programs of “The Search,” 
produced by Mr. Gitlin, which took viewers to a different university 
each week for a look at research programs designed to provide them 
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with a better picture of and better adjustment to their environment 
“now and in the foreseeable future.” 

At the NCTE meeting Mr. Gitlin presented the film dealing with 
the University of Arkansas Fine Arts Center’s search for the ballad, 
“The Two Sisters,” which, with a fine touch of dramatic irony, was 
found sung, not by the old-timers, but by a young girl. The only 
weakness of the film was the fact that, while the young singer asserted 
that the song had been handed down in her family, one couldn’t help 
feeling a little incredulous that it had by-passed all the oldsters of the 
neighborhood, and a little suspcious that she had been looking into 
folk-song books or listening to folk-song records. In spite of this and 
the fact that one of the best singers, 86-year old Booth Campbell, is 
a “natural ham,” the film is faithful to the sources. The result, as 
Mr. Gitlin told interviewer Robert Williams, is that, while the Ozark 
natives were at first rightly fearful of being ridiculed as hillbillies, 
they not only proved co-operative but gave him and the film credit 
“for having stimulated a revival of their customs. They became 
proud of values they unknowingly were losing.” 

It is a pity that more films of this type cannot be produced on TV 
to offset the “phony” presentations of Davy Crockett and the mixed 
hillbilly programs. Meanwhile, NBC’s “Wide Wide World” takes an 
occasional (if fragmentary) shot (as on its December 4th program) of 
singers like Pennsylvania’s coal-mine minstrel, Jerry Byrne, and North 
Carolina’s Bascom Lamar Lunsford and Joan Moser (both of whom I 
recorded in and about Asheville in 1949). And on quiz programs 
like “The Big Surprise,” Lily Richardson (author of American 
Mountain Songs) astonished experts and laymen alike with her know- 
ledge of American folk song and folklore. 

If any trend may be detected in the foregoing, it is the growing 
recognition of the need of more serious attention to our folk heritage 
by the mass media. The recognition has already been made by the 
record companies and is bound to make itself felt in educational if 
not commercial TV. 


JAZZ COMES TO THE AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY. 
Visitors to the Library of Congress on December 28 and 29 may have 
been as astonished as those in attendance at the winter meeting of 
the American Folklore Society by the uninhibited strains of Dixieland 
and “rock-and-roll” issuing from the Whittall Pavilion. What they 
heard was not one paper but two papers on jazz by Daniel G. Hoffman 
of Columbia University and Marshall W. Stearns of Hunter College. 
Both speakers were symptomatic of a trend observable at recent 
meetings and most marked at this meeting of the folklorists; namely, 
a determination to get away from mountain variants, and talk about 
folklore to the presentation of the material itself and a concern with 
the people who make and use it. Not that there is any likelihood or 
need of the American Folklore Society’s competing with the National 
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Folk Festival, but a little more life and looking at life can’t hurt any 
learned society. Marshall Stearns may have turned the volume up a 
little too high for the comfort of those who do not share his ear for 
the decibels, but when it comes to a choice between decibels and 
decimals in folklore, I'll take the former any and every time. And 
no one could object to Marshall’s honest and humorous enthusiasm for 
his subject, as president and executive director of the Institute of Jazz 
Studies, Inc., and popular lecturer on jazz at New York University and 
the New School for Social Research. Nor was he being naive when 
he said: “I don’t know where this fits into folklore. That is for your 
society to decide.” Or: “This is a whole sub-culture few of us know 
anything about.” 

But more in need of sympathy than the “Squares’’ was Ruth Rubin, 
who followed Marshall on the program, saying wistfully: “With 
that jazz ringing in my ears, I don’t know what's going to come out. 
It’s as much a part of my cultural heritage as Jewish folk song.” 

Not only in jazz and Jewish folk song did the “people” and the 
“popular” make their presence felt. They were also around in Helen 
Creighton’s “Folklore in Nova Scotia” and in Haldeen Braddy’s 
“Smugglers’ Argot in the Southwest” (read by Horace Beck, in the 
absence of Braddy, who in the course of his field work in Juarez had 
been mistaken by some hopped-up Mexicans for an F. B. I. agent and 
had landed in the hospital. Obviously, he was carrying this “people” 
business too far.) And the “people” were even more vocal in John 
Greenway’'s British and American “social” songs sung at the dinner 
meeting. 

Perhaps President Herbert Halpert summed the matter up best when 
he said, in commenting on Wendell S. Hadlock’s remark that folklore 
is dying in Maine: “Folklore has been dying for years— until the 
next collector comes along.” 


THE NINE LIVES OF CROCKETT. The fact that folklore may 
have nine lives is brought home by a comment in a letter from Walter 
Blair, of the University of Chicago, author of Native American Humor, 
Horse Sense in American Humor, Tall-Tale America, and (with 
Franklin J. Meine) Mike Fink, King of Mississippi Keelboatmen: 

“I was interested in the piece in the [Autumn, 1955] New York 
Folklore Quarterly, partly because I recently discussed Crockett’s re- 
vived popularity on a radio program and a television program, and 
in trying to explain it made several of the same points you did. Last 
spring, 1 wrote a newspaper article on the subject, pointing out that 
Davy had a habit of being resurrected. I quoted a jape in a minstrel 
joke book of 1882. ‘Sambo,’ it went, ‘why is Davy Crockett like a cat?’ 
‘Why,’ Sambo answered, ‘because he’s got nine lives.’ Not only did 
Crockett return to life after the Alamo in almanacs and plays; the 
play about him by Murdock, plus the dime novels, brought about 
quite a flurry of popularity in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
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century. It will be interesting to see whether, after the recent frenzy 
and the commercialization, he can come back again.” 

Dr. Blair’s latest book, Davy Crockett, Frontier Hero, The Truth as 
He Told It—The Legend as Friends Built It, (Coward-McCann, Inc.) 
is a skilful and engaging crazy quilt of history, folklore and biography, 
simply narrated but carefully distinguished for younger readers, which 
proves that Crockett had not only nine lives but many faces. 

The autopsies on Disney's Crockett (whose meeting with Mike Fink 
is not creating much of a stir among TV viewers) have turned up 
some interesting sidelights on popular culture and tradition.. Perhaps 
the most significant is that you can’t fool all the kiddies all the time, 
as indicated by their satirical and cynical parody of the Ballad of 
Davy Crockett: 


Born in a penthouse in Beverly Hills, 
Raised on gin and vitamin pills, 
Killed his little brother when he was only five 
Now he’s wanted—dead or alive. 
Da-avy-y, Davy Crockett. . . 


The cynics have also amended the legend that Davy killed a bear at 
the age of three to read that the bear was only three. 
In the same tradition are the parodies of TV singing commercials: 
I hate Bosco, it’s not the drink for me. 
My Mommie puts it in my milk to try and poison me. 
But I fooled Mommie: I put it in her tea. 
Now there is no Mommie to try and poison me. 
B.A.B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC is vividly illustrated on recent long- 
playing recordings. Foremost among these is a performance by Sam 

inton for Decca called Singing Across the Land (DL-8108) . Hinton’s 
21 selections stem from the main sources of American folk music, 
according to both period and place. He sings them with an easy 
informality and splendidly conveys his enthusiasm for the material. 
Dressed in the most elaborate arrangements are some of the simplest 
and best know Folk Songs of the New World. This Capitol release 
(P-8324) includes such titles as “Wayfaring Stranger,” “Cindy,” “On 
Top of Old Smoky,” “Blue Tail Fly,” and nine others. The Roger 
Wagner Chorale ornaments these folk melodies in a performance by 
mixed voices and soloists. Burl Ives contributes another of his inter- 


pretations with a program of Songs For and About Men (Decca DL- 
8125). The numbers range from the tender to the active and violent. 
An innovation is the Ives’ rendition of a Calypso tune, which should 
be something to see as well as to hear. A new concern, By Line (255 
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W. 88th St., N. Y. 24) , has issued a standout recording by Ed McCurdy 
of Frankie and Johnny and Other Folk Favorites (B-L-1). In addition 
to the title selection, there are other standard numbers plus some less 
familiar examples, such as “My Bonny Lad,” “The Red River Shore,” 
and “Twas on the Broad Atlantic.” The McCurdy voice, usually 
characterized by a sturdy sincerity, has never been more flexible and 
refreshing. 

A rare treat combining uncommon measures with a superb per- 
formance is the Folkways (117 W. 46th St., N. Y. 36) recording of 
Ohio River Ballads (FP-23-2). While the regional examples have a 
heavy emphasis on violence and murder, “Rowan County Crew,” 
“Pearl Bryan,” “Sidney Allen,” “Sam Bass,” “Lulu Viers,” 
“Rarden Wreck,” “John Henry,” and “Molly Bonder” relate to true 
incidents of the area. The vocals by Bruce Buckley stamp him a 
folk singer with an exceedingly bright future. Moreover, the material 
in this recording is surprisingly well documented. 

Lithuanian Folk Songs in the United States (Folkways P-1009) is a 
model of folk music recording and research. Jonas Balys is responsible 
for gathering these specimens of folk life that have survived in new 
surroundings. Most of the recordiag was done in New England, the 
Middle Atlantic region, and the Mid-West in 1949-50. In spite of the 
age of some of the vocalists, they have oustanding voices, and they are 


notable for having preserved aspects of folk life. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC in the past season was recorded in extremely 
contrasting styles. At one extreme was the program of Christmas Songs 
by the Obernkirchen Children’s Choir for Angel (65021). The 
blending of these young voices was filled with charm and appeal. 
They sang not only German pieces but also those with English, 
American, Spanish and Italian backgrounds. At the other extreme 
was the ornate rendition of the popular melody adapted for a motion 
picture short, On the Twelfth Day. Produced in England, the film’s 
sound track was distributed as an MGM recording (E-3223). The 
pleasant strains of the number are stretched rather thinly for a 20- 
minute display, especially without the visual accompaniment. The 
reverse side furnishes straightforward examples of 10 traditional tunes 
by the Canterbury Choir. Christmas Songs of Spain (Folkways FP- 
836) captures all of the lively gaiety of the seasonal traditions. The 
solos and group performances illustrate regional variations of the 
same theme. Laura Boulton, who collected these items, also produced 
a companion release, Christmas Songs of Portugal (Folkways FP-845) . 
The pattern and effect of this recording compare admirably with the 
Spanish contributions. 

Henry W. Simon assembled a Treasury of Christmas Songs and 
Carols (Houghton Mifflin) that consisted of more than 100 different 
selections, both traditional and composed. The volume should be 
a convenient reference even though the illustrations leave much to 
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be desired. Customs and traditions of the Christmas season make 
up a large portion of the book by Maria Augusta Trapp, Around the 
Year with the Trapp Family (Pantheon). As might be expected, 
there is a marvelous emphasis on family participation in seasonal 
traditions. Her work is enriched with recipes and songs from the 
old and new worlds. 


MUSIC OF OUR NEIGHBORS is magnificently illustrated on two 
recordings from Folkways. Songs of French Canada (FP-918) fea- 
tures duets by Helene Baillargeon and Alan Mills. This combination 
of a newcomer to musical recordings and an experienced interpreter 
of the variety of Canadian music, is a highly effective pairing. ‘They 
harmonize 16 airs that are filled with typical French qualities. Songs 
of Mexico (FP-815-2) consists of music played by different orchestral 
groups. Most of these characteristic selections are for dancing, and 
they realistically recreate many of the musical sounds connected with 
everyday Mexican life. 


BULLFIGHT MUSIC is the subject of two new recordings. Pasa- 
dobles is an Angel (64019) program by the 25th Infantry Regiment 
Band while Corrida! is a selection of both marches and pasadobles 
as by the Madrid Bullfight Band and the Spanish Air Force 

ilitary Band for Decca (DL-9764). Both records—with some dupli- 
cation of titles—capture magnificently the excitement and colorful 
pageantry of the bull ring. The blaring brasses and percussion beats 
are highly appropriate to the traditional ceremonies of the Spanish 
pastime. Even the “Olés” of the crowd, at action in the ring, are 
to be heard on the Decca disk. 

In a less exciting, but nevertheless colorful and vibrant, style is 
the recital of Chants Basques and Chants Occitans. These ballads 
and songs of nature, romance, and drinking depict the traditions of 
the Basque and Oc regions. Joseph Canteloube is responsible for 
the melodious arrangements. The other side of the Westminster re- 
cording (WL-5350) also includes 4 examples of Tonadillas, or 18th 
century madrigal-like Spanish songs, as well as seven modern composi- 
tions based on Spanish folk themes. 


AFRICAN MUSIC is displayed in two contrasting approaches. 
Bedouin Tribal Songs from Oran (Westminster WL-5332) actually 
consists of solos sung by two Sheiks. Their stylized presentations are 
typical of the area. A unique demonstration is the Folkways record- 
ing of Bantu Choral Songs (FP-912). The South African music has 
been skilfully transposed and harmonized for modern American 
listening, while still preserving its lively spirit. The Song Swappers 
are responsible for supplying this additional illustration of the basic 
universality of folk music. 
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Erwin O. Christensen’s Primitive Art (Studio-Crowell) is a master- 
ful survey of all major aspects of the subject. The distinguished 
authority on folk and primitive art examines the aesthetics of pre- 
historic cultures, and discusses the characteristics of many splendid 
examples of sculpture, painting, and craftsmanship. The striking 
photographs are as much a part of the study as the verbal discussion. 


THE FOLKLORE PRESS (509 5th Ave., N. Y. 17), a new venture 
with ambitious plans, has issued its first publication, Jrish Songs of 
Resistance, by Patrick Galvin. The book conveniently reproduces 
more than 50 songs and ballads that grew out of stirring events in 
Irish history. Matching the historical narrative, they are the musical 
expression of brave deeds and treacherous episodes in the struggle 
for Irish nationalism. The publication affords a handy companion 
to the Stinson recordings of Irish Rebel Songs (SLP-83, 84, 85). The 
new press also plans the re-issue of the complete version of The 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads, by John Francis Childs. This 
limited reprinting of the original five volumes will be compactly bound 
in three and will make convenient the use of this definitive source of 
information about Anglo-American lore and music. In connection 
with the new edition of the Child Ballads, The Folklore Press and 
Riverside Records plan the release of 72 of the ballads on 6-12 inch 


long-playing recordings to be sung by Ewan MacColl and A. L. Lloyd. 


A POPULAR AMERICAN PASTIME comes to life in the engaging 
Folkways recording of Sounds of Carnival (FPX-126). Here are the 
persuasive voices of “talkers” and the exciting background sounds of 
typical attractions of the midway as recorded at one of the shows of 
the Royal American Carnival. In addition, there are revealing inter- 
views with midway personnel. The reverse side consists of the stimu- 
lating strains of merry-go-round music. The compositions change 
but the spirited style of playing does not. This material will evoke 
pleasant memories for many listeners. ually diverting are the 
nostalgia-filled reminiscences of Harlow R. Hoyt in Town Hall To- 
night (Prentice-Hall). The grandson of the owner of the Concert 
Hall in Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, Hoyt observed and even played in 
all types of local and traveling stage shows at the turn of the century. 
Enriched with pictures, programs, scenes, and songs, these details of 
entertainment history have a real folk flavor. 
W. G. T. 





UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS 


Edith S. Cutting, an English teacher at Johnson City High School 
and author of Lore of an Adirondack County and Whistling Girls and 
Jumping Sheep, has frequently contributed to NYFQ. Her folklore 
interests are varied, although she particularly enjoys rural subjects. 

Harry S. Douglass, Arcade history teacher and Wyoming County 
historian, has written extensively on local history. He is editor of 
the excellent local history quarterly, Historical Wyoming. 

Gilbert Hagerty of Lee Center is coordinator of visual-aids and 
speech activities at Rome Free Academy. He has written for North 
Country Life, Motorboat and Trails, and has written and TV 
marionette shows. His special studies concern York State Indians and 
the lore of the Revolution. 

Charles A. Huguenin, who teaches in Corlears Junior High, New 
York 2, earned advanced degrees at N. Y. U. and Columbia and his 
doctorate at St. John’s. Hoaxes have especially appealed to him and 
his studies have been wide and unusual. Research at the New York 
Public Library and numerous field trips have resulted in publications 
in Vermont History, New York History, Long Island Forum and NYFQ. 

Jeannette Edwards Rattray, editor and publisher of the East Hamp- 
ton Star, is a distinguished member of an East Hampton family which 
dates from 1650. Her paternal ancestors were deep-sea and off-shore 
whalemen. Through her father’s interest in the sea she early acquired 
an inexhaustible knowledge of sea-going people. Her seventh k, 
SHIP ASHORE!, recently published by Coward-McCann, Inc., is 
an excellent and remarkably oak story of maritime disasters 
off Montauk and Eastern Long Island from 1640 to 1955. 

Earl F. Robacker, Ph. D., chairman of English at White Plains 
High School, is a specialist in Pennyslvania Dutch subjects. Author 
of Pennsylvania Dutch Stuff and Pennsylvania German Literature, he 
is also antiques editor of The Dutchman, publication of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch Folklore Center, Lancaster, Pa., and contributor to 
Antiques Magazine. 
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Kenneth Scott, chairman of modern languages at Wagner College, 
received his doctorate at Wisconsin. He is the author of more than 
ninety articles published in popular and learned periodicals and 
author of six books, including Counterfeiting in Colonial New York 
(1953) and Counterfeiting in Colonial Penrsylvania (1955). 

Jared van Wagenen, Jr., Lawyersville farmer, has written extensively 
for agricultural publications and has made more than 500 radio broad- 
casts. “In as much as my family have occupied the same farm and 
walked the same furrows since 1800,” he writes, “I am naturally some- 
what familiar with the community traditions and social history of my 
native hamlet.” 

Herbert A. Wisbey, Jr., chairman of history at Keuka College, is 
the author of Soldiers Without Swords: A History of the Salvation 
Army in the United States, a noteworthy contribution to Americana — 
recently published by The Macmillan Co. 











The New York Folklore Society is engaged in the promotion of 
studies and investigations, and subsequent publication in the 
New York Folklore Quarterly, of the state’s various folk mater- 
ials. Included in the fields of interest of the Quarterly are cus- 
toms and festivals, songs and ballads, folk music and art, tall 
tales and regional lore, folk heroes and personalities, proverbs 
and charms, omens and superstitions, ghost stories and witch- 
craft, grave inscriptions, place names, local types of architecture, 
homemaking and cooking, and the lore of the Indian and the 
frontier. 


The writers are laymen and specialists, and their articles are 
designed to have a general appeal. Manuscripts may range from 
500 to 2500 or more words. It is desirable that manuscripts be 
typed double-spaced and on one side of 814 x 11 inch paper. 


Authors are responsible for the contents of their articles, al- 
though it is requested that documentation of quoted materials 
and sources accompany manuscripts. 


Each manuscript will be promptly acknowledged. Manuscripts 
and requests for further information should be sent to the 
Editor. 














